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JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ITALY. By Rospert Apa, Esa. 


Tue original manuscript containing these memoranda, made by the 
late Mr. Adam the architect during a tour in Italy in the years 1760 
and 1761, having fallen into the hands of the Editor*, he has the plea- 
sure of being able to give them now to the public for the first time. 
No apology, it is presumed, is necessary on account of the very homely 
style in which they are penned; since this very circumstance tends to 
prove that these pages were not prepared for the press, but contain the 
unreserved remarks of the writer, and the suggestions and impressions 
of the moment. No further liberties, therefore, have been taken with 
the text, than that of correcting obvious verbal errors, and amending 
the original orthography, which is by no means faultless. The school- 
master, it should seem, was not “ abroad” in the days of Adam—we 
mean of Robert Adam; and if he was at home, our architect does not 
appear to have intruded upon his privacy, at least for the purpose of 
studying his mother-tongue. 

The particulars which relate to merely personal matters, we have 
suffered to remain ; since, although they do not add any information as 
to the principal object of the tour, they may supply a few hints re- 
lative to Adam’s connections. Indeed -we cannot help observing, 
that our architect’s remarks upon the buildings he visited cannot be 
accused of prolixity; in fact they are exceedingly brief. As far as they 
do go, however, they are generally satisfactory, and convince us that 
he was tolerably free from the prevailing prejudices of his contempo- 
raries. Even some of his casual hints too, brief as they are in them- 
selves, will be found to furnish: instructive materials to those who. will 


* From Mr. Weale of High Street, Bloomsbury; to whom we are also 
indebted for the letter by Flaxman on a national monument, which appeared 
in our seventh Number.—EpIT. 
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be at the pains of pursuing the ideas thus thrown out. At all events 
they are entitled to attention, both as coming from one who stood so 
high in his profession *, and as, in some degree, enabling us to judge 
how far his opinions on the works of others coincide with the princi- 
ples he followed in his own practice. 

Greatly is it to be regretted that so little is to be met with in any 
language, and least of all inour own, relative to the professors of ar- 
ehitecture. With regard to these of our own country, more especially, 
we have hardly any memoirs whatever of their lives, except we choose 
to compliment with the name of biography, mere newspaper articles, 
or the dull and meagre matter-of-fact stuff chronicled with such pom- 
posity in the columns of Sylvanus Urban. On matters of no impor- 
tance whatever, such narratives are most terribly accurate; they will 
give us the Christian names of a person’s whole ‘kin and kith,’ inclu- 
ding all his great-aunts on both sides ; and will even point out the very 
house in which he was born, together with sundry other matters in- 
teresting only to parish gossips or parish beadles. Instead of such 
grave inanities as these, we wish to see the mental habits and progress 
of the individuals exhibited,—to obtain their opinions on subjects con- 
nected with their own art,—to trace their works from the first embryo 
idea to the completed structure; to learn how far they were thwarted 
or favoured by circumstances, and to ascertain, if possible, how far 
they themselves prejudged the effect of their designs, or anticipated 
the sentence criticism has since passed upon their productions. But 
no; not amid the mania of the present age. for private documents of 
every description,—for ‘ Papers,” “ Correspondence,” “ Anecdotes,” 
‘* Biographies,” and ‘“‘ Autobiographies,” including those of farce-wri- 
ters, and other demireps, both male and female,—has anything of such 
a nature been brought to light. We must not, however, indulge on 
such a topic. Our preface is getting unreasonably long, and without, 
another syllable, therefore, we introduce Robert Adam in his literary 
dishabille. 


JourNAL, 1760. 


Wednesday the Ist of October, Clerisseau, Zucchi and I went out 
to Sala to visit Farsetti, but missed him. His garden is done at great 
expense, and is a mixture of that French and Dutch taste that is so 
justly explodedin England, The situation indeed admits of no variety. 
He seems however to have a great collection of curious plants, which 


* Some remarks as to Adam’s abilities as an architect will be found at 
page 99 of our first volume.—EpirT. 
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is at present his prevailing taste.—From hence we went forward to 
Massinsagga, the house of a noble Venetian, where Zucchi has painted’ 
the ceilings in fresco, and very well. In the garden is a little theatre 
executed in tufa, and surrounded with trees; it is well imagined, has 
its proscena and orchestra, and all in the ancient style—We returned 
that night to Venice. 

“ Friday the 3rd we set out for Verona, and came that night to Padua. 
Next night I waited on Madame Capella, where I met with Contarini 
and his lady. The former seems to be a man of judgement, has tra- 
velled into France and England; and the reflections he made upon the 
manners of the two nations were sensible. The girl his wife is a 
daughter of the procurator Venier. She was served * by Hamilton 
when here: she seems to have some spirit and vivacity. As the man- 
deline is the fashionable instrument, we had a concert of six or eight of 
them; and then Clerisseau and I withdrew. Sunday we went out to 
the Chartreuse, about three miles from Padua, to see the place, and at 
the same time to make trial of the coach. There is part of the 
building done by Palladio in his usual style. What I most admired 
was the brick employed : it is formed of a very fine clay of a dark 
stone colour, and is become almost as hard as marble. It has the 
finest edge, and consequently the joints of the work are remarkably 
good. They have even ventured to make the Corinthian capitals of 
this. clay:; and though these’are but indifferently done, it is evidently the 
fault of the execution, rather than of the materials. I went again this 
night to the conversazione of Madame Capella, where I met His Ex- 
cellency Venier, and thanked him for his:letter to the Podesta of Pola. 
We had afterwards a little ball, which I began with Madame Contarini. 

Monday the 6th we set forward for Vicenza, where we arrived 
that night, and next morning walked out to see the different buildings 
of Palladio with which this city abounds, and of which-I am no admi- 
rer. His private houses are ill adjusted both in their plans and eleva- 


* To the mere English reader this must appear a very singular expres- 
sion, either not very intelligible, or not particularly delicate. Our author 
uses it, however, merely in its foreign sense, to intimate that Hamilton acted 
the part of cavalier servante to the lady. The picture which Mr. Webb has 
drawn of Italian cicisbeonism in his very clever and original, but at the same 
time hardly readable, work on Italy, entitled ‘ Minutes of Remarks, &c.,’ is 
truly horrible. Yiet no indignant invective against this exceedingly absurd, 
if not universally immoral practice, equals, in our opinion, the caustic pithi- 
ness of an observation. we. once heard, with regard to it: “To be the hus- 
band of one’s'own wife may be: purgatory, but to be the husband of another 
man’s wife must be the very devil !"—Eptrt. 

N2 
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tions, as is also the Theatre Olympic, which is looked upon here as a 
capo d’opera, The seats are not convenient for the spectators: the 
order over them is pitiful. In the angles of the circular part the spec- 
tators cannot see the performers, and the seats begin much too high 
above the stage. The scena is the most crowded and ill adjusted 
thing I ever saw ; and the alleys in perspective are perfectly childish. 
The Hotel de Ville is abominably maigre in every respect. What 
pleased me most of all Palladio’s works, was his Villa Capra ‘or Ro- 
tunda: it is about a mile from town, and is agreeably situated on a 
pleasant coline. The plan is pretty; but the fronts, the round room 
within, and indeed all the particular parts of it, are but very poorly 
adjusted. However, there is somewhat to make a good thing of, which 
is more than can be said for most of Palladio’s buildings*. 

Near to this, on a neighbouring coline, is the Villa Valmarana, which 
is painted in fresco by Tiepolo, with a good deal of spirit and whim. 

The situation of Vicenza is fine: it has a river which passes 
through it. It lies altogether in a plain, which is fertile ; and on the 
north side, at a considerable distance, are the Alps. ‘To the west and 
south it is surrounded with a ridge of colines finely varied, and infi- 
nitely agreeable; and towards the east it sees over that immense 
plain that lies betwixt it and Padua. Thursday the 9th we set for- 
ward for Verona, and got there to dinner. Next day we visited the 
Amphitheatre : and having examined some of the general dimensions, 
we found they differed considerably from those of Dogodetz, and there- 
fore we thought it necessary to go to work more minutely, and accord- 
ingly set about it with great care, and Count Pozzo was so good as to 
attend us during our whole transactions. We generally attended the 
Count home at night, and sat the evening at his house, where we 
passed the time very agreeably. Torelli was also one of our company. 
Upon our first coming to Verona, we went to pay our respects to the 
Podesta, and were received with great splendour and politeness. He 
next day repaid the visit, and invited us to dinner, where we could 
not go. 

Besides the Amphitheatre there are several other remains of anti- 
quity at Verona, of which the most curious is a theatre which was de- 


* This opinion, which even at the present day must shock some of the 
adherents of the good old orthodox school, would have sounded almost like 
impiety about seventy years ago. Still it is perfectly just, both as regurds 
the private structures by Palladio, and the Teatro, which is a puerilely 
pedantic imitation of all the defects of an ancient theatre, without any re- 
deeming beauties or propriety.—See p. 496 of our first volume.—Ep1tT. 
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stroyed: by an earthquake : but there are still standing several of the 
vaults that supported the seats; and in digging, the proprietors never 
fail to find a great variety of fragments that are curious and valuable. 
The situation of thé town is pleasant and picturesque, and the Adige, 
which flows through it in a twisting line, cuts it most agreeably. I 
Kere saw around church, a chapel, and several other buildings of Michele 
San Michele, and, really without much admiration. He seems to 
have had rather more genius than Palladio in the ornamental part of 
architecture, and is sometimes bold and male in his decorations, but 
is often very impure and very trifling*. I had a strong onset from 
Count Pozzo and Torelli to publish his Works; but my schemes of 
antiquity were too extensive to allow me to think of that work at pre« 
sent, though my inclination had been ever so great. Saturday the 
18th I took leave of the Count and Torelli, and next day set out for 
Padua, where we lay that night; and on Monday the 20th came to 
Venice. Nothing -very remarkable happened to me during my stay 
at this place. I settled affairs with my engravers and others, and 
prepared everything for my journey forward. During my stay here, 
the heavy rains, so frequent at this season, fell ; and the weather, though 
very cold, cleared up, and made, what they call in this country, St. 
Martin’s Summer. 
_ November.—On Saturday the 8th I left Venice in a piotta, car- 
rying my.coach along with me, and sent George and Joseph by the 
courier directly to Florence. The wind proving contrary for going 
directly to Ravenna, we went up the Po to the Ponte del Lago Oscuro, 
and from thence by land to Ferrara, where we got before dinner. After 
dinner we would have walked out to have seen the place, but it rained 
so hard that we were obliged to return to the inn without having dis- 
covered anything, except that the town was large and ill-peopled. On 
Tuesday the 11th we went forward to Argenta, through a country flat 
and fertile, but subject to perpetual inundations from the Po, which 
renders it unhealthy. The roads were already become bad by the 
rains that had fallen. At Ferrara there is the castle of the Cardinal 
Legate, built in the old castle style, with towers at the angles, anda fossé 
around it. Its form is thus, and would answer well for a Gothic buildingt. 


* Notwithstanding the justice of this criticism, it does not come with the 
best grace in the world from the architect of the Adelphi, the style of which 
is not only trifling and impure, but also totally devoid both of effect and 
consistency. —E.D1T. 

+ Although there is nothing very uncommon or particular in the annexed 
plan,except it be the circumstance of there being four detached gateway towers, 
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There is a little tower whieh divides each of the bridges, and has 
a@ picturesque effect. 














On Wednesday, we came forward to Faenza, through very. deep 
roads, and a country still extremely flat and fertile, and seemingly very 
populous: It is watered by many rivers that are deep and muddy, 
and yet run with great rapidity when increased by rains. They are 
generally confined by banks and bulwarks made by the inhabitants. to 
prevent. overflowings, which otherwise would drown. all this country. 

Next morning we learnt from the master of the post, that the roads 
betwixt. Faenza and Ravenna were so bad’ that our coach could: not 
pass. that way, without danger of overturning. This account, together 
with, the lateness.of the. season. and. the badness of the weather, de- 
termined me to give up my Fano jaunt for the present, and to go di- 
reetly to Bologna, from.which we were only distant three posts anda half. 
We reached, it. about two. o’clock, having found the read extremely 
good the whole way,,and through a most pleasant and fertile country, 
where: the.first. appearance of the Apennines begins to vary the country. 
These. hills, approach very, near to Bologna, and on the side by: which I 
entered form one of the most agreeable views 1 have.ever seen, as all 
the calines; are covered with various trees and vignes, and different 
huildings.. There is also.a little river that passes that way, and adds 
to.the beauty of the scene. Bologna: is a. large and populous. town, 


it contains the elements of considerable novelty, both as regards general 
disposition and elevation. A central court, however, is always cbjectionable, 
beeause; if’ spacious, it cuts. off that’ ready communication between the 
different parts of the interior, which it should be one great point of the 
architect to preserve, and‘to employ to the best effect. On the other hand, 
if the court be small, it will be gloomy, and fit only to adinit light to cor- 
ritors and offices; unless; indeed, it shuull happen to possess more than 
ordinary architectural beauty. —EpIt. 
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and though subject to the Church, enjoys a certain liberty that is not 
known in the other territories belonging to the Pope. It has its coun- 
cil of forty, who are nobles of the country, and have great power in 
the government. In the palace of Rannucci, there is a very particular 
form of a staircase, which, though defective in many respects, has a 
novelty and grandeur that awake the imagination. Below, the space 
of the stair is formed into an oval; and above, remains of a square figure, 
but is ill adjusted, particularly the passages, which are much too nar- 
row, 











The steps are about six inches high, and sixteen inches broad, which 
makes a very elegant stair *. 

The monastery of St. Michaele in Bosco is most delightfully situated, 
and there are in it some good pictures. The view of the town from it 
is fine. 

I went one night to the Opera here, and found the house lighted in 


* We wish our architect had been more minute in his description of this 
staircase; since, for want of due explanation, it is not easy to conjecture 
how the centre flight of stairs and columns are introduced. If they lead 
from the level of the first floor to that above, they must, we should think, 
encumber the whole space, so as altogether to destroy the architectural 
effect ; and whether such be the case or not, it is difficult to account for 
the columns in such a situation. We are also left to guess how the light 
is admitted. Still wedo not accuse Adam of negligence for omitting to 
note circumstances which he himself would recollect from his sketch —Ep1rt. 
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an extraordinary manner, on account of the Princess Rezzonico, who is 
a Venetian lady married to one of the Pope’s nephews, and was here 
in her way to Rome. In the Palazzo S. Pieri (Zampieri) there is a very 
fine collection of pictures, and amongst others that of St.Francis, by 
Guido, of which the copy is at Hopeton. In the Palazzo Zambecari is 
also a very choice collection, and particularly a Guido that is exquisitely 
fine. In a church, the name of which I have forgot, is the famous 
St. Cecilia by Raffael, which expresses an enthusiasm that snatches one 
to heaven. Opposite to this, in the same church, is a Paradise, by 
Domenichino, remarkable for its expression. I paid a visit to Count 
Algarotti, and had a return to it, and found the Count a most polite 
man*, I also visited Ercole Lelli, who seems to be a man of great 
knowledge aud understanding. I paid a visit to an English gentleman 
and his lady, whose house is two miles distance from town; their name 
is Perkins: I saw them once more, and found that the lady painted in 
miniature, and surprisingly for one who had so little assistance. As 
they proposed going to Verona, I gave them a letter to Torelli. During 
my stay I saw Count Algarotti frequently, and was admitted a Member 
of the Institute. The Institute we examined :—the casts of the antique 
statues are good, and the anatomical figures by Ercole Lelli are im- 
mensely curious, particularly for the study of painting. On Sunday 
the 22nd we set out for Florence, the repairs of the coach being 
finished, which had retarded us here some days. We lay that night at 
the second post from Bologna, and came next day to Florence, the whole 
road being through a country extremely picturesque, amongst the 
Apennines. The cold was very great as we passed the highest part of 
the hills, and the little brooks were frozen. When I came to Florence, 
I received several letters confirming the news of the King’s death, and 
in consequence I was obliged to go into mourning. The collection of 
the Pitti palace is really regal: I examined it with pleasure, and took 
the resolution to make Cunego engrave the following pictures in it :— 
The Four Ages, by Pietro da Cortona; Four Angles of a soffitto, by 
the same, representing each two Muses and Apollo, with the ninth Muse 
in the same soffit; A Dance of the Muses, by Julio Romano, to which, 
perhaps, my Bath of Diana could be a companion. These I proposed 


* He does not say whether he put the Count’s politeness so far to the 
test as to express his opinion of Palladio to him. Algarotti was a most 
furious admirer of that architect, upon whom he has lavished’ almost every 
compliment and encomium ; but although his ‘ Letters’ contain much judi- 
cious criticism, they also contain. much that is doubtful, with not a little that 
is erroneous.—EDIT. 
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as subject matter, if Strange did not lay hold of them. The Baptistry 
of San Giovanni seems to be antique, or composed of antique remains. 
One of the gates of brass, consisting of twelve bas-reliefs, and many 
small figures, ornaments, &c., is so finely executed by Ghiberti, that I 
am determined to have them formed at my return to Florence. The 
Duomo near to that is a large Gothic building, of which some of the 
doors and windows are so elegantly enriched that I purpose making 
drawings at large, upon my return. There is a cloister likewise of the 
Carmini, where there are four soffits painted in the antique taste, 
which should be copied. The Pedestal in the Gallery at Florence I 
propose having Harwood to copy in marble; and perhaps a bust of 
Homer, and one of Sappho. The scagliola is curious, and could be 
made to answer different purposes; for instance, for columns resem- 
bling different marbles, for tables resembling mosaic work, and for 
most elegant floors for baths and low (lower) apartments, or for linings 
to any place damp, &c.; and likewise for imitating different marbles in 
cabinet work, and such like things. 

December 21st.—Clerisseau and I took a postchaise and came that 
night to Pisa. Next morning we waited on Mrs. Elliot and her hus- 
band, who were vastly polite. The 24th we went forward to Leghorn, 
and dined with Askew. I was there informed that a ship of 100 or 
120 tons would come to about 40/. or 50/. per month, and that there 
was no difficulty of finding one there,—writing to Beacher two or three 
months before, letting him know the necessaries required, and the 
alterations to be made in the ship. Dr. Garden, who is physician to 
the factory, told me he had been in Egypt, had been taken with a 
humour in one of his eyes, and cured it by a blister on his back*. 

Mr. Dick the Consul told me that when I had occasion, if I wrote to 
him, he would give me twenty letters to different merchants and consuls 
in the Levant. All affairs of this kind being settled at Leghorn, I 
came back to Pisa the 27th. The Duomo, the Battisterio and Hang- 
ing Tower, are all Gothic buildings, but formed mostly of ancient 
columns, incrustations, &c. Nothing is more ridiculous than the opinion 
that the tower was built in this hanging manner,—as if an architect 
would have been so extremely absurd to design, or a set of people so 
mad as to execute it. There need be no doubt, if people will examine 
it without prejudice, that it stands in that deformed position by a defect 
in the foundation. 

* Garden says the best season in Egypt is in December and January. 


About the middle of February begins a hot wind, which blows to the end of 
March ;—to be avoided.—A. 


Vou. II.—No. 9. O 
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The Campo Santo adjoining is rich in antique urns, and there is on 
the other side the river a little Gothic chapel in that style, extremely 
pretty. Having made some more stay at Pisa, Clerisseau and I made 
drawings of many of the antique incrustations in the Duomo and Baptistry, © 
which are mostly Greek, and very curious. There is particularly a 
font in the middle of the Baptistry with Greek panels round, where 
the workmanship is superb, not inferior to anything Roman. These 
we had not time to draw, being infinitely laborious ; but it might be 
recommended to a future traveller to take them, with the others in the 
Duomo that we could not take, and the incrustations in the small Gothic 
chapel by the river-side above mentioned. 

There are also at Pisa the remains of Thermes, from which it is” 
probable many or all of those granite columns now employed in the 
Duomo, Baptistry, and Tower, have been taken. There is at present 
only one room tolerably entire in it. In the niches one observes a 
remain of a most curious construction, of flues for conveying heat under 
the pavement of the chamber, and it is from that reason probable that 
this has been an apartment belonging to a hot bath; the room is octa- 
gon and arched above, and has a circular opening at top, with square 
ones round it. These thermes I imagine to have been built by the 
Emperor Adrian, from two fragments of inscriptions which I observed 
incrusted in the walls of the Duomo. The hanging tower is out of the 
perpendicular no less than 11 feet English. I had the curiosity to 
measure it. The height of the tower to where it grows narrow is 150 
feet. In the front of the Duomo are two columns very finely wrought ; 
and what is singular they are Greek ones, and placed in niches, the 
only instance I have yet seen of that in the antique ;—its being antique, 
however, is {ar from excusing so evident a defect. 

January 4th, 1761.—Set out from Pisa for Florence, having taken 
leave of Mrs. Elliot, who seemed a good deal to regret my short stay. 
For my own part, I left her with pain, as she is easy and agreeable. 
We arrived that night at Florence, where nothing remarkable had 
happened during our absence. 

The Carnival began. The Florentines riot away their time in great 
gaiety ; this year it was but of short duration, and the weather being 
extremely cold, made the public appearances less gay than usual. I 
took this opportunity of seeing and entering into the gaieties of the place 
as much as a stranger can do that has not a general acquaintance ; and 
I own this made these amusements relish much less than otherwise 
they might have done. During the carnival I, with Clerisseau and 
Zucchi, went out and dined with Gentili at his country-house, and before 
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dinner we went and saw the two villas of the Medicis family, which 
are very near one another. The one is called the Villa Petraio, and 
the other Villa Castello. In the garden of the former there is a foun- 
tain, which is fanciful,—a Venus wringing her hair, and the water falling 
from it ;—Clerisseau made a sketch of it. The villa itself is adorned 
with pictures, which, though not equal to those in the Palazzo Pitti, are 
considerable both from their number and merit. There is likewise a 
considerable collection of porcelain and plates with grotesque ornaments, 
infinitely pretty, and well worth copying at my return. At the Villa 
Castello are four large frescoes by Volterrano; and many pictures of 
merit. There are also many of the rooms painted in the grotesque 
taste, and with spirit and invention. One I remember is adorned with 
columns, and through the spaces or intercolumnations is presented one 
continued landscape, only interrupted by the columns, which looks like 
one continued opening. The ceilings of several of the rooms are done 
in imitation of treillage work, with vines twisting round them, which 
does vastly well in the country. Here and there are ornaments, also 
in the grotesque style, worth more perfect attention at another time. 

Friday, February 13th.—The picture of the Dance of the Muses 
being finished, I now fixed to leave Florence and go to Rome by the 
Voiturine, 14th, Went and paid a visit to the Sicilian Abbé Count 
Dano, and went along with him to the Palazzo Vecchio, where there 
are in the Cortile some columns wrought in the antique style in a most 
superb manner. The apartments of this palace are full of grotesque 
ornaments, but of a kind superior to any I ever saw, which made me 
form the project of employing a young painter to copy most of them 
for me during my absence. The silver work in the ancient furniture 
of the Medicis family preserved here is very fine, and much of it worked 
with great taste. There is also in the old palace a picture of Rubens, 
brought here by the Emperor—a Conversation of Four Sages,—exces- 
sively fine for the colouring and composition. 

The great hall is a noble room, and the proportion agreeable. It 
is about 64 feet wide, and about 2 squares and a half long, that is 160 
feet, and about 50 feet high; the ceiling is flat, which in my opinion is 
a great defect: but if arched, the springing of the vault might be from 
a side wall of 40 feet high. 

At Florence, besides visiting a second time the things already seen 
there, there remain still to be seen the villa of the Medicis at Prato- 
lina, and that at Poggio Caiano; the manufacture of porcelain ; the 
collection of the Casa Arnaldi, &c.; the palace at the Poggio Imperiale ; 
and picturesque arms and instruments in the Palazzo Pitti. 

02 
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Friday, 20th of February.—We left Florence, and came that night 
to Sienna, through a country extremely beautiful, by means of its 
colines, valleys, and rivulets. The 21st we passed at Sienna. We saw 
the Duomo, the principal front of which is a Gothic excessively highly 
ornamented, and all or most of the enrichments in the antique taste. 
Within are two fonts for holy-water,—one antique, the other modern, 
—both of which Clerisseau sketched. The ornaments and enrichments 
both in wood and marble are very numerous, and very finely cut; so 
that I have nowhere seen a more superb style of ornaments, and pro- 
pose passing eight days here on my return, to have all those drawn 
both without and withinside. In the library adjoining to this fabric 
is a group of the three Graces, excessively pretty; and near to the door 
which leads into the library, is a pedestal, likewise very fine—both 
antique. In the little church of St. Quirico is one picture of Francesco 
Vanni, of our Saviour scourged, which is most remarkable for its com- 
position and expression. There are other good ones in the same church, 
by the two brothers of Francesco, but none of them equal to the above. 
In the palace of the Regency is a picture, in a chapel, by Raffael, the 
Madonna, &c., which is as well as the subject could allow. In a hall 
of the same is a very fine picture of the Judgement of Solomon, by Luca 
Giordano. The piazza or square where stands the palace has some- 
thing singular in it: it is almost of a semicircular form; the public 
palaces, &c. make the line of the diameter, and the private buildings 
and shops forming the semicircumference, pierced with streets that give 
access to the square; the ground toward the circumference rises high, 
and in the middle of it is a fountain adorned with bas-reliefs and other 
ornaments in the antique style. This, with large and spacious steps, 
forming a theatre, for a market-place in a city, would have a very 
noble effect.—22nd. Left Sienna early, and having continued to travel 
without sleeping anywhere by the way, we arrived at Rome on Tues- 
day morning, the 24th, at 3 o’clock. We put up at the Villa di Londra, 
an extravagant inn: from that we went into a lodging in the Strada 
Condotte; and on Friday moved from thence to Madame Quernieri’s 
first and second apartments. : 

It is a singular effect in St. Peter’s, the smallness of its appearance 
both without and within. It is as broad as St. Paul’s is long, and its 
cupola is about a palm and half more in diameter than the Rotunda. 
The cross of the great altar is 120 feet from the floor, which is higher 
than any church in Rome. 

The great stair by Bernini up to the Vatican has a noble effect; it 
is thrown into perspective, diminishing at top ;—the plat in the middle 
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of the first flight which cuts the arch, has not an agreeable effect. The 
fountains in Rome are charming, and many of them ought to be copied. 
A little Tripod in the Picture of Domenichino in St. Luigi, ought to be 
taken. 

On Saturday the 25th of July, we went to Frescati; and early next 
morning went to see the Belvidere, where the water-works and water- 
organ are remarkable. From this we went in a coach to Cardinal 
Passionei’s villa, which is situated in a convent of friars, and is ex- 
tremely neat: but its great curiosity was the number of antiquities 
he had collected and incrusted in the walls. At the time we were 
there, the Cardinal being dead, they were begun to be pulled all down, 
and the whole was to be sold. From Passionei’s we came to Monte 
Dragone, a great villa of the Borghese family, near to the ancient city 
of Tusculum, of which there are at present almost no remains. From 
Monte Dragone we passed by another villa of the Borghese, where 
there is little to be seen, and from thence to Frescati; where, after 
having dined, we set forward for Grottoferrata, where there are some 
paintings in fresco, by Domenichino. This is the ancient situation of 
Cicero’s villa, of which there is still a bas-relief and some other frag- 
ments to be seen. From this we came to Rome. 

Thursday, 27th of August, we made another jaunt to Frescati, to 
look at some of the antiquities of Cardinal Passionei, and made offer of 
205 crowns for the Urn of the Villa Adriana and some other fragments. 

Sunday, 6th of September.—Set out for Naples, and carried George 
and Raffael along with me. We came first to Veletri, where it is said 
Augustus was born: it seems at present but a dirty village; but Mont- 
faucon makes mention in his Diary of the Palazzo Genetti, where ‘he 
says there are many clever antique statues, bas-reliefs, &c., much 
unregarded. These I would surely have visited; but having left Rome 
late, and being obliged, on account of the badness of this season, to reach 
Piperno that night, I had not time to go and see them.—From thence we 
came to Piperno, where I took up my quarters in the governor’s house, 
to whom I had a letter from Abbé Grant. Next morning early, 
came forward to Terracina, the Anxur of the ancients. A little before 
we arrived at this place, we fell in with the Appian Way, in some places 
perfectly entire: in one of these I measured it, and found it 14 feet 
broad betwixt the foot-paths, and each of these 2 feet broad, and about 
1 foot above the middle road, which rises considerably in the middle. 
Along this road are the remains of ancient sepulchres, now too much 
ruined to be any way interesting, though in many of them one still sees 
the opera reticulata. 1 have heard it observed that the Romans must 
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have brought the stones for this road a vast way, or by sea: but though 
I am as ready as anybody to allow the ancients all the merit and glory 
possible, yet I am apt to think they have procured the pavement of the 
Appian Way at an easier rate; for ‘tis not impossible that stones of 
this quality should be found in some part of that ridge of hills which 
this road borders upon for so long a tract. 

In the town of Terracina are the remains of asmall Temple of Jupiter 
(as Montfaucon makes it); and upon the top of the hill near this place, 
which juts out into the sea, is a building consisting of many vaults, 
which I have heard called a Theatre, but I imagine with little justice, 
from the form of it, which I sketched upon the spot. From Terracina 
I came forward that night to Mola di Cajeta, which is thought to have 
been the Formia of the ancients, near to which Cicero had a country- 
house. Ata little distance lies the town of Gaieta, pleasantly situated 
upon a very fine bay. It was here Aineas buried his nurse. I went 
over to it, but saw nothing very curious. There is indeed an antique 
vase in the cathedral, representing the birth of Bacchus, done at Athens, 
as one sees by the inscription, 

R ZALIION 
A..HNAIOZ 
EMOIHZE. 


(To be continued.) 





DESULTORY RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE, 


Ir particular instances were wanting to prove the superior state of civi- 
lization which the present age has attained amongst the British people 
over any former age, we might quote the public honours which have 
been of late bestowed on the manes of men of genius, and the universal 
and lasting respect which has been manifested for their memories. 
The cavalcade of the funeral obsequies of Garrick will make a feature | 
in future history ; so will those of his preceptor and, friend Dr. John- 
son. Reynolds was followed tothe grave with still greater marks of 
public respect, for the shops were closed from the Strand to St. Paul’s 
as his funeral procession passed along; a solemnity previously only 
observed in honour to the Royal Family. West’s mourning pageant 
was no less honourable to his memory :—and last, and certainly not the 
least upon the record of British worthies who have proceeded to the 
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grave with these manifestations of a whole nation’s regard, is the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Formerly, the historian of the customs of our country had only to 
chronicle the grand funeral processions of kings, princes, and their 
peers; who, in all the pomp and circumstance of high birth, were thus 
magnificently borne to the grave as public spectacles, in which little, 
and oftentimes no public sympathy was excited. The honours, how- 
ever, thus conferred on men who have rendered themselves dear to 
society by their genius and private worth, are not bestowed in vain; 
every good man feels towards the remains of the illustrious defunct, 
somewhat of that affection which is experienced at the loss of a beloved 
relative or an esteemed friend. 

Of Sir Thomas Lawrence it may be said with truth, that our social 
history affords no instance of the death of any man of genius having 
excited so general, so deep, and so lasting an interest, as his :—surely 
public manifestations like these are honourable to our age. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds used to say, that he had lived to paint three 
generations of beauties. Sir Thomas Lawrence might almost say as 
much. Hence these two illustrious painters were so incorporated with 
the best notions of the art which they professed, as cherished by their 
contemporaries, that so many generations feel an alliance with their 
memories, and participate with national pride in the honours which they 
have, in common with other great men, obtained for their native country. 

We remember Sir Joshua well, and delight in the indulgence of our 
recollections of his person, his manners, and all that appertained to his 
fame as a painter and his virtues as a man.—We knew the late Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy too, even from his boyhood, and take no 
less pleasure in giving our minds to reminiscences of him. 

It has been perhaps too commonly asserted, and certainly too gene- 
rally believed, that painters have been, and still are, pre-eminently ad- 
dicted to professional envy and jealousy,—a charge much easier to make 
than to prove. The conduct of Sir Joshua to Mr. Lawrence, then a 
very young man indeed, when his whole-length portrait of Miss Farren 
was placed on the north wall of the Royal Academy exhibition-room, 
as a pendant to Sir Joshua’s whole-length of Mrs. Billington as St. Ce- 
cilia,—the conduct of Sir Joshua, we repeat, on this occasion may be 
quoted in refutation of so unmerited a reproach. We could add innu- 
merable instances of the same noble candour, to the honour of the pro- 
fession. 

When Their Majesties, the noblemen, and other distinguished per- 
sonages who were invited to the private view of that exhibition, were 
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assembled, Sir Joshua, seeing Mr. Lawrence, took him kindly by the 
hand, and openly complimented him in the highest strain of praise on 
the merit of his picture, saying, “‘ You have already achieved a master- 
piece, and the world will naturally look to you to perfect that which I 
have endeavoured td improve,” pointing to his own picture : but looking 
to that by Mr. Lawrence, he added with a smile, “I am not sure but. 
you have deserved the prize.” 

Lawrence naturally felt proud of this marked distinction; and Sir 
Joshua soon after laying aside his pencil, the field was left open to this 
his youthful and fortunate successor. It cannot be said, however, that 
he sufficiently profited by his opportunity; for although patronage 
flooded upon his exertions, he did not direct his great talent to its pro- 
per end. Flattered by the almost universal approbation of his employ- 
ers, and supported pretty generally by the press, he indulged in a me- 
retricious style, which, in spite of the daring spirit and specious dex- 
terity with which he wrought, at length became so unindurable to sober 
judgment and correct taste, as to be in some instances verily sickening 
to the sight. 

Hoppner, however unwittingly, aided and abetted these observa- 
tions, and probably drove Lawrence upon expedients: for this eminent 
painter’s loose style, being built upon that of Sir Joshua, was practised 
by him with such eclat, as to induce, almost in self-defence, many con- 
temporary portrait-painters to attempt something equally specious and 
showy : indeed, several professors of the British school about this period, 
nearly forty years since, seemed to exert their faculties rather to favour 
the prevailing bad taste than to correct it. Lawrence, Hamilton, and 
Hoppner, were the founders of this meretricious art; and the success 
which for too longa period accompanied their practice, misled so many 
young artists, that there was apparent danger of the British school de- 
generating into a style of mahnerism that displayed little else than the 
mere fopperies of art. 

Nothing could be devised more sensibly as a corrective to these pre- 
vailing errors, than the plan suggested by certain directors of the British 
Institution,—that of forming exhibitions in their Gallery composed en- 
tirely of the works of the old masters. This wise and truly patriotic sug- 
gestion was adopted, and its beneficial influence was soon made manifest. 
The young artists were, by the contemplation of these fine specimens of 
painting, enabled to appreciate genuine art, by comparing these works 
with those on which their styles had in great part been formed ; and 
having thus corrected their judgment by the comparison, they changed 
their process, namely, by going to that fountain, Nature, where these 
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illustrious artists of old had drawn their streams of knowledge. It is 
due to the directors of the British Institution, then, to ascribe the honour 
of the reformation of the British school to their good taste, in thus 
affording the young artists the opportunity of consulting so vast a col- 
lection of choice pictures as for many consecutive years have graced 
the walls of their Gallery. 

One of the first who had the good sense to benefit by these displays 
was the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, who soon after the opening of these 
collections, (which by the way had another beneficial influence, namely, 
that of opening the eyes of the public to the genuine excellencies of 
art,) quitting his florid and affected manner, attempted to represent 
Nature in a sober garb. That this reformation was not wrought with- 
out effort was observable by the initiated; for some of the fascinations 
of his former practice yet lurked in his compositions, though by de- 
grees they were discontinued. The public at length beheld his por- 
trait of Lord Castlereagh, his Canning, his Lord Stewart, and some 
others, which almost singly, but we may assert collectively, redeemed 
the promise which his fine picture of Miss Farren held forth; and he 
now stood acknowledged the most accomplished portrait-painter of the 


The subsequent practice of Sir Thomas, happily for his own fame 
and for the honour of the British school, was steadily directed to the 
same important object, Z'ruth ; and certainly some of his portraits— 
taken with all the attributes, drawing, light and shadow, elegance and 
grace in composition, and above all vigour of expression—may be con- 
sidered unrivalled in art. It is not possible to contemplate his portrait 
of the Duchess of Richmond, without admitting it to be the most 
. dignified and graceful whole-length portrait of a lady that the world 
has yet beheld. 

It has always been held as an orthodox axiom, that no man can excel 
in an art, that does not feel delight therein. We speak of that ardent 
love of art which supersedes all other considerations and amounts to 
enthusiasm. We do not mean that species, however, which is expressed 
in rhapsodies apparently bordering on lunacy, which after all is nearly 
allied to vanity and affectation ; but the rather, that constancy of affec- 
tion for art that never lessens, but is ever on the increase. Such was 
the steady devotion to his art which stimulated the rare talent of Sir 
Joshua ; and such directed the genius of Lawrence, who never studied 
more intensely, nor ever manifested more devotion to his art, than 
during the last fifteen years of his practice, even to the period of his 
death. 

Vor. II—No. 9. P 
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Much has been said of the pecuniary embarrassments of this distin- 
guished artist ; and it is to be lamented that the evils of getting into 
debt were experienced by him at so early a period, that nothing short 
of his passion for his profession could have made him become.a great 
painter. Harassed by day with duns, and fleeced by lawyers and 
bailiffs, for every pound he owed he paid five ; yet such was his reso- 
lution, that the lost day-light was compensated by his working at night. 
We have known him whilst residing in Jermyn Street, and subsequently 
in Old Bond Street, to paint by the overpowering blaze of a large screen 
reflecting several Argand lamps, from nine or ten at night until three, 
four, or five in the morning: and after a very few hours’ rest, go to his 
palette again, be subject to his daily interruptions and annoyances, and 
again repairing these evils by his nightly labours, until his visage be- 
came pallid as that of a marble statue. It is almost appalling to think 
what a victim this great genius for many many years had been to the 
cruelty and rapacity of those. who. live upon the-distresses.of men like 
him,—who, without even the imputation of vice, are libelled with the 
want of principle, because, being in the receipt of a large income, they 
cannot pay debts thus charged with the exactions of law. He was pas- 
sive, and submitted to every exaction without a murmur ; the moment 
he had silenced a creditor or had purchased the forbearance of a lawyer, 
adieu for the moment to all wordly considerations,—his whole soul was 
again wrapt in study, 

It may be averred in extenuation of the..censure which. has been 
heaped upon his memory, that though he could not liquidate his debts, 
he had for many years. applied more out of the hard-earned profits of 
his daily and nightly labours, than would have five times paid a great 
proportion of the amount which he owed; and if much of this was 
swallowed up in law, creditors were too often shamefully culpable in 
employing such legal agents as those who were let loose upon him,—one 
whom they knew availed not himself of legal means to dispute their 
claims. Lawrence, though expensive in his. pursuits, wished to pay 
every one, but he was neither an ceconomist nor a financier; and even 
touching his pecuniary errors,—for some he had,—he was.a man more 
(aye, almost infinitely more) “ sinned against than sinning.” 

Unfortunately for Lawrence, he was more than princely-minded.in 
his munificence, for he took all things at every man’s own appreciation. 
He wastoo generous to be suspicious; and consequently, with the class 
with whom he had to deal,—dealers, Good Lord! he was in nine bar- 
gains out of ten the dupe to cunning and stratagem. Ifa picture, or draw- 
ing, or any object of vertd was offered to him for sale, he did not prac- 
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tise'the too common habit of the rich and wary, namely, that of depre- 
ciating' its value : on the contrary, so that the article was good, even if 
the proprietor knew not its worth, he was so open, so candid, that he 
would exclaim, “This isa treasure indeed! it is very beautiful !” and 
soon; when the dealer, availing himself of the information, would exact 
a'price aceordingly. Such generous dealing may be esteemed in a 
better world; but, alas! he who puts it in practice here is not exactly 
so constituted as to be a match for his neighbours. 

The'same generous spirit was evinced in his conduct to the engravers 
who worked in their respective styles from his prints. He'was kind 
and free in communicating instruction as they proceeded, and was un- 
sparing of his time in touching upon the proofs of the plates as they 
advanced in their different stages towards completion. He was, to use 
the words of a late mezzotinto engraver, “the kindest of task-masters, 
and most liberally rewarded those whom he employed.” 

His-manners were so kind, so bland, that even his objections to 
the occasional misconceptions of the engravers were communicated 
with that delicacy of feeling which could never give offence. In- 
deed it never amounted to censure, but was offered in the way of 
suggestion, and always premised with deference to the technical 
or peculiar knowledge of those whom he addressed. When he hap- 
pened ‘to be disappointed in his expectation of seeing a successful 
result of the engraver’s skill, he soothed the performer by expatiating 
on the difficulties of his ‘art ; and though the plate was not used, invari- 
ably paid the price for which it was contracted. When success crowned 
the ‘work, he commonly rewarded the artist beyond the amount de- 
manded. 

Ever sedulous ‘for the maintenance of his professional reputation, 
he was particular in having his picture copied by the engraver with 
scrupulous attention, and with strict observance to his corrected proofs. 
Sometimes this observance was pushed almost to fastidiousness; but 
fully conscious of the trouble he gave, he always smoothed away much 
of the difficulty by his kind smile and accompanying phrase “ With de- 
ference to your superior knowledge of your own art.” 

When Mr. ————, then a'rising artist, was engaged on the first line 
engraving from Sir Thomas's half-length of the late Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales,—a calcographic work in which the painter took uncom- 
mon interest,—he, amongst other alterations, suggested that the lines 
of one of the eyes would have been superior had they been curved in a 
contrary direction. The young artist ventured to think differently; when 
Sir Thomas, to justify his own opinion, made a very careful drawing of 
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the eye the size of life, executing it in lines, and curving them as pro- 
posed. This eye was exquisitely drawn, and appeared so beautiful on 
paper that the engraved eye was beaten out by the coppersmith, and 
re-engraved from this model with all the artist’s skill. Sir Thomas was 
then invited to inspect it: when viewing it silently for a few moments, 
a sigh expressed his emotion: “ Ah! my dear sir,” said he, “my per- 
tinacity has led me into a great error, and, what is worse, I have injured 
your reputation under a mistaken notion of supporting my own. It is 
plain you understand your art better than myself. Most upfortunate ! 
I am distressed to think that I should have led you into such an error: 
I can never hope to make you compensation.” The coppersmith (he 
must have doubtless been one of the Alexanders, or a Pontifex at 
least*) was consulted again, and happily succeeded in beating out this 
eye too, when it was re-engraved again as skilfully as the first, and 
the print was happily completed to the entire satisfaction of all parties. 

Sir Joshua frequently said, that “ no industrious journeyman mecha- 
nic perhaps had laboured more incessantly for his daily bread than 
himself.” This great painter, as Mr. Charles Fox observed, “ was one 
of those active beings who never idled, and to be numbered with those 
truly clever fellows who get through a world of business without ever 
being ina bustle.” 

The same might be said of Sir Thomas Lawrence, for he never idled. 
The labours of his pencil prove his industry,—that industry which is 
so wearing to the mind, which impels a man always to do his best. He 
never took up his pencil but with his mental faculties operating at the 
full stretch of their powers ; hence his pallid looks, and that lassitude 
which frequently was too obvious for him to hide, with all his efforts 
to escape that observation which called forth the anxious solicitude of 
his friends. 

His company was sought ;—but even whilst a young man, and in the 
plenitude of his fame, he sought not company, the rather delighting in 
the social converse of a few select friends. Envied were they who were 
of his coterie. 

Lawrence was a philosopher, though the world did not give him 
credit for being such: he had no vanity, and did not even know it 
himself. Many a man who endured only a moderate portion of his 
worldly turmoils, would have been pointed to as an example of forti- 
tude. Lawrence’s self-dependence and self-possession kept sympathy 

* Alexander the coppersmith mentioned in olden times, and Pontifex of 


our times.—“ The noisy coppersmiths,” as Caleb Whiteford observed, “ have 
sounding names,” 
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at arm’s length; few knew what he had to struggle with, and conse- 
quently few extended to him the offer of their aid. 

His embarrassed circumstances were nevertheless the common talk of 
common folks, whether high or low: some proclaimed him a thought- 
less spendthrift ; others marvelled at his pride ; and the mass opened 
their large ears to every evil report which disappointed curiosity could 
invent in its spleen, to develope the movements of so inexplicable a 
character :—all eyes were upon him, and invention abundantly supplied 
falsehoods which malignity spread as indubitable facts: meanwhile he 
steadily pursued his profession unmoved, and smiled calmly in the midst 
of the mental storm by which he was surrounded.—He veritably was 
a philosopher. 

If he sought not sympathy for his own sufferings, these sufferings 
opened his heart, naturally gentle and kind, to the calamities of others ; 
for it may be said in truth, that no one applied to him in the moment 
of distress that he did not relieve. Hundreds have benefited, and 
some largely indeed, by his commiseration and his bounty. He was 
charitable in the strictest sense of that pre-eminent virtue. Not so how- 
ever,—to their shame be it said,—are many of those who since his death 
have taken up the pen to write of him, whom they did not know. 

With reference to his art, many have said, and many still maintain, 
that Lawrence was not a colourist. These, by permission, may be mis- 
taken. The assertion has originated in narrow criticism : for it has been 
the custom to compare his pictures, touching this engaging attribute 
of the art, with those of Sir Joshua,—a test by no means recommendable. 
Reynolds could not draw; and he had the good sense not only to know 
this deficiency, but to acknowledge it: and possessing this self-know- 
ledge, he applied the very inmost capacities of his mind to excel in 
colouring, as a succedaneum for his want of power in drawing. It was 
in consequence that his sagacious perceptions led him to charm the age, 
by aiming at that richness of tone which time had spread over the 
works of the old masters, and which he effected with consummate skill 
and marvellous feeling: but his practice was pernicious as an exemplar 
to the rising school ; for Time, who is master of his own process, whe- 
ther in distributing his tints to tower and turret, or to the mountain or 
the wood, is jealous of his reputation, and may be inclined to do no- 
thing for the posthumous honours of those who, like the daring Rey- 
nolds, thus forestalled him in his own honest trade. 

Not to be too metaphorical, however, it has been a prominent fault 
with many a promising young artist, to sacrifice all the other attributes 
of his art at the shrine of colour, To affect to make a picture fresh 
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from the palette, with the colours not :yet entirely dried, to look like 
the work of the Venetians of three-hundred years ago, is certainly a 
questionable mode of commencing. If Time should relent in pity to 
the aspirants for fame, in spite of his‘sober practice, he may perehance 
blacken that which he only intended to brown ; for his habits are ‘sup- 
posed to be as old as Nature, and the experience of little less than six 
thousand years has confirmed him and her in their olden habits; and 
neither he:nor his spinster cousin-will alter their practice a single jot to 
please the sprouting geniuses that, thus self-illumined, choose to trace 
for themselves a new path to the temple of Fame. 

Lawrence’s fame was built upon another foundation, and aecording 
to his perceptions of art ;—how this operated, or rather how it may ope- 
rate, we shall endeavour to show in the next Number. 





MORE THOUGHTS ON THE CHOICE OF A SUBJECT. 


We are induced to return to this subject, not so much now from a re- 
currence of the difficulty which originally prompted us to-undertake it, 
as the conviction of its importance, which its further eonsideration has 


impressed upon us. We observed before, that Mr. Northcote ‘more 
than-any other of our modern artists had been happy in the selection 
of his subjects ; but equal with him we feel bound to place another, 
Mr. Briggs. Considering ‘illustrations from the-oecurrences of the day, 
more familiar to-our minds and eyes than those of years back, to be 
preferable for our present ‘purpose, we would notice the admirable 
picture exhibited by this gentleman at the Rooms of the Royal Academy 
this year. Having received ‘a-commission for a picture to be presented 
to the Mechanics’ ‘Institute at Hull, with the suggestion of a subject, 
‘The Death of Archimedes,’ he preferred another, which we :think 
marked .pre-eminently his good taste, and afforded an admirable corro- 
boration of our:remarks. In the delineation of such a story as that of 
a soldier killing an old man, notwithstanding all the appliances of 
mathematical instruments, there would have been nothing instructive to 
the frequenters of the Institute, unless we strain the moral into an expo- 
sition of how inimical is war to the arts,—a conclusion contrary ‘to fact, 
as mathematics have been certainly principally indebted to war for 
their being reduced to practice ; and the solitary instance of a ruffian 
in the ranks ignorant or regardless of them, could not be construed by 
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mechanics learned in history as proof to the contrary. Instead of this 
subject, however, Mr, Briggs chose that.of the armed Roman.in the 
progress. of his civilizing conquests. exhibiting to the half-naked and 
wondering Britons an architectural elevation, the result of his superior 
knowledge and emblem of his power. How admirably appropriate. for 
the destination of the work was the subject of the picture! No one at 
all,acquainted with the history of his country could for a moment hesi- 
tate.in recognizing the design. The armed stranger, calm in the pride 
and consciousness of superior civilization; the wondering savage ac- 
knowledging that superiority, by his attitude of admiration; and. the 
scowling Druid, who perceives his empire over the mind of that savage 
destroyed,—are sufficient at once to convey the story intended to be 
represented. But the introduction of the druidical temple (if so our 
antiquaries will allow us to call it) completes the picture, and at once 
puts before our eyes the contrast of barbarism and refinement. How 
many thoughts and. associations are called up to our minds by the con- 
sideration of the representation! To think that a few centuries ago the 
Roman warrior might have so indulged his pride of knowledge on the 
very spot where this beautiful work of art was now exhibited, which 
would, have impressed the Roman, could he have seen it, ;with 
admiration, equal.to that which his work had produced in his savage 
vassal! What would have: been his. thoughts, could he have pene- 
trated into the secrets of futurity, and seen in the land of that savage, 
works raised to rival hisown? The mind of the spectator is raised to.a 
proportionate,elevation ; and we are led to compare the state of the two 
nations at the present period, as well as at that when the scene is sup- 
posed to be.represented. . To us it appears: that no subject could have 
been, chosen: better adapted for the destination of the picture, to sug- 
gest to the inquiring and reflecting mind a train of ideas which should 
lead to a.sound and just conclusion on the history of events and.the 
tendency of our lives and actions. 

Another picture which Mr. Briggs has recently exhibited, and which 
we consider a blot.on the characters of the patrons of the British 
Institution for having allowed to leave their rooms, unbought: and 
unnoticed, is that of Inez de Castro begging of her Father-in-law for 
the ‘Safety of her Children. How admirably did every part of the 
picture tell the story, and with what power was it expressed! How 
finely were the countenances of the murderous ruffians and of the old 
monarch,—whose human feelings have either been blunted. by age, or 
steeled by considerations of state policy,—contrasted with the innocent 
terror of the children and the beseeching.attitude of the mother, whose 
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youth and beauty and solicitude are admirably depicted! Had the 
expression been a little more one of passionate entreaty, we might have 
preferred it; but it is a question whether it is not at present more 
true to nature, as implying an unconsciousness of the possibility of 
evil design existing against herself, and the doubt of the possibility 
either of a king and father taking the children from their mother. 
The story is one of the most tragical in history, and has been often told 
and represented; but it is one which admirably possesses much of 
what we should consider necessary to make a perfect picture, and Mr. 
Briggs has all but effected it. Whether the event occurred in our own 
country or in another, or whether it were one of recent or the remotest 
date, is of little moment in its consideration. We acknowledge the 
fidelity to nature in the representation; and feeling all that passes in the 
mind of the mother, our sympathies are roused to the utmost against the 
act of the tyrant, as such an outrage upon human nature should be 
made to excite. In the other picture also has Mr. Briggs introduced 
a female figure with a child; a considerable addition to the interest of 
the scene, which would have been better had the child been represented 
older: but this picture is free (a great recommendation in our opinion) 
from any interest of a distressing character, either of mental passion or 
bodily pain. The latter we hold can be seldom treated so as to be 
consistent with good taste; and of the passions, none ought to be repre- 
sented which shall distort the limbs in an ungraceful manner, or the 
features with a disagreeable expression of countenance. In a picture 
before us, of Guido’s, representing the Egyptian Queen applying the 
asp to her breast, the beautiful countenance does not seem so much 
excited by fear or pain, as the apprehension of being detected before 
she had effected her purpose ; thus taking away from the scene every 
disagreeable reflection, and giving it a character which only the most 
exquisite taste and deepest knowledge of human nature would have 
conceived. 

Painting and Poetry have often been compared with each other by 
writers of a superficial way of thinking; and “ odious comparisons” 
been made to elevate the one or the other, according to the peculiar 
‘calling of the author. Thus Barry asserted “that the most perfect 
verse is no more than the animated account or relation of the story of 
a picture:” and Northcote in his Life of Reynolds proposes to detect 
the presence of true poetry, by trying if it will turn into shape with 
the pencil. These rhapsodies may well be excused in persons so 
wrapt up in their art as Barry and Northcote, without being subjected 
to the potential sneer and rebuke of Mr. Allan Cunningham, who ob- 
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serves “that much of our finest poetry would slip like quicksilver from 
the pencil of a greater than Mr. Northcote! If a poem,” says this 
gentleman, “be only the animated account of a picture,—how many 
thousand pictures must that man paint who shall give us Shakespeare, 
or Milton, or Scott, or Southey, or Wordsworth, on canvass!” ‘Mr. 
Cunningham might have told us why any man should be considered 
bound to paint the many thousand pictures descriptive of those writers; 
nor does it follow that the definition should be wrong, because any man 
would be obliged to paint many thousand such pictures, “to give us” 
Shakespeare or Milton, or the others named, any more than to 
require that nothing should be painted which could not be set to a 
jingle of rhymes, after Mr. Cunningham's own best tune and fashion. 
“If poetry,” he proceeds to observe, “be only good when it presents 
such images as painters can copy, how many passages have age after 
age admired in vanity and in ignorance!” What those passages are 
we are not told; unless they be those referred to in the next page, 
“Elijah’s mantle of inspiration!—the still small voice !—the war-horse 
whose neck is clothed with thunder, and who snuffeth the battle afar 
off!—the magic girdle of the Fairy Queen!—or the cestus of Homer’s 
Venus, so exquisitely rendered by Cowper, 


: An ambush of sweet snow, replete 
With love, desire, soft intercourse of hearts 
And music of resistless whispered sounds.’ ” 


‘No one,” says Mr, Cunningham in the same passage, “ but a wild 
enthusiast like Barry, would claim for any artist that ever breathed, an 
equality of mind with Homer or Shakespeare or Dante,—men who 
have influenced the world from its centre to its circumference: and as 
for Mr. Northcote’s test—the winged rapidity of poetry gives us no 
doubt, in its lowest as well as its higher moods, many pictures which 
the genius of art can embody; but at the same time it presents us with 
images so vivid and yet illusive, so distinct and yet so shadowy, as to 
set all at defiance. Who shall paint Elijah’s mantle of inspiration, &c.” 
This is perhaps an attempt at writing poetry; though if it be, it is cer- ~ 
tainly in its lowest mood. Michael Angelo and Raphael and Reynolds 
“have influenced the world from its centre to its circumference” as 
as much as ever did Homer or Shakespeare or Dante: they have all 
had a certain power over the human mind ; and our passions and affec- 
tions have been as much affected by the works of the painters as of the 
poets. If Barry and Northcote, who were enthusiasts in their calling, 
and not book-makers, professing to give the world due notions of art 
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weré wrohg in giving an advantage to painting over poetry, Mr. Cun- 
ningham is not less so in giving poetry an advantage over the other. 
How can we justly compare, and estimate the nature and importance 
of arts so dissimilar in fact, though by a superficial reasoner they may 
be considered otherwise? If painting has no “ winged rapidity,” or 
cannot represent what are merely abstract ideas of the mind,—no more 
can poetry set before our eyes such vivid representations of actual 
scenes as painting can accomplish. If painting cannot, like its sister 
art, hand down to an admiring posterity the representation of Mr. 
Cunningham’s powers of criticism or ours,—it can at least preserve our 
equally intellectual features, and show of what mould were the critics 
and writers on art of our day. No doubt poetry is more calculated to 
express mere emanations of the mind; but as those emanations are 
expressed in human feelings, there can be as little doubt that painting 
ean accomplish the same object as vividly and distinctly. When 
Byron—who is not named, and whose poetry is more like the healthy 
productions of the ancient writers whom Mr. Cunningham has named 
with the mawkish sentimentalists of “the lakigh school,”—represents his 
Giaour pausing in his flight, and looking back in doubt upon his 
further progress, he takes several pages to convey ideas which a painter 
would set at once before the eye, and enable the mind to take in with 
equal, if not with even more powerful effect. 

The Ugolino of Sir Joshua conveys at a single glance us much as the 
laboured, strengthened description of the Father’s sufferings given by 
Dante; and though Byron seems to acknowledge his inability to por- 
tray all that he would represent as having passed in the mind of the 
Giaour “ in that drop of time,”—the painter’s art, there can be no ques- 
tion, would be able to convey it to the spectator with all the vividness 
and distinctness of actual occurrence in nature. It has been the fashion 
of many writers of the present day, generally those of the “‘lakish and 
Cockney schools,” to extend the definition Poetry beyond its ancient 
acceptation. It is not for us here to enter into any controversy on the 
subject; but we may be allowed to suppose that Barry and Northcote 
were not quite so learned in these refined notions of the nature of 
poetry, as to imagine that under its name could be included many ideas 
and abstractions which made no pretence to harmony nor to actual 
events. Their knowledge of poetry extended, not to the modern 
refinements we have referred to, but merely to the antiquated works 
of the old-fashioned writers whom Mr. Cunningham has placed at the 
head of his list—Homer and Shakespeare and Spenser and Milton. Of 
these can a sentence be pointed out which would not form an admirable 
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picture? Aye, “even the magic girdle of the Fairy Queen, or the 
cestus of Homer’s Venus.” The picture may not be clothed with so 
many ideas in words, but it will be marked as strongly on the mind; 
though after all our labours, argue as much as we may, we shall find 
that we set out on false premises, to compare arts that are in fact too 
dissimilar to be compared. An artist would no doubt act wisely in 
selecting subjects which had been happily treated by poets; but this 
would be not on account of their having been so treated by poets, but 
on account of their truth to nature, which is alike open to him and to 
them. 

Beyond this there are many subjects in the wide range of poetry 
better calculated for poetic description than for the sister art; but there 
is as little doubt that there are many other subjects, which, though ad- 
mirable in a pictorial delineation, would be tame and unsuited for the 
other. How forced and unnatural would be any poetic attempt to 
describe Mr. Briggs’s picture above referred to? or another exhibited 
last year at the British Institution,—Mr. Fraser’s picture of ‘ Teniers 
painting The Temptation of St. Anthony’? Such subjects, though they 
might be set by those most unpoetic of mortals, the “ heads” of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, for the rising talents of the students ambitious of 
making prize poems, would scarcely ever be selected by genius spon- 
taneously for its exertion of poetic power. Yet how poetical is the idea of 
our modern painter representing the triumphs of his art inf the person 
of his predecessor! how he carries us back to the triumphs and times 
of that predecessor, and makes us forget the present, and compels us 
to give all our sympathies to what was passing in the mind of that 
great master of old! Painting and poetry are truly sister arts, each 
casting an enlivening ray of joy over the working-day world; and each 
is occasionally, but not necessarily, employed in asserting and illustrating 
the beauties of the other. If our painters have been indebted to our 
poets for many of their subjects,—have not Byron and Bulwer and many 
others of the latter dwelt upon the beauties of art in some of the — 
best of their’ productions? The sister arts, then, are well employed in 
ministering to each other: they may assist, but they are not indispen- 
sable to the other’s success; and it certainly does not become either 
the painter or the poet to depreciate each other’s art, though if the com- 
parison be forced upon us, we should not hesitate to express our con- 
viction that in “ winged rapidity,” and in presenting “images vivid and 
not illusive, distinct and not shadowy,” painting possesses many qua- 
lities even superior to her rival. 


Q2 
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INFLUENCE OF POLITICS ON THE ARTS. 


Tue influence of the Government upon the character of a people 
has been frequently the subject of disquisition with writers, as well as 
the influence which the character of a people has been supposed to 
have upon the form of their Government. But we believe it was left 
for this publication first to point out how much the prosperity of the 
arts in any country depended upon its Government ; and that we might 
even ascribe to our free institutions the circumstance of our not having 
risen to the same pre-eminence over other countries in the cultivation 
and patronage of the fine arts, as in so many other more ordinary pur- 
suits of human life. This, however, is a circumstance so easy of proof 
and explanation, that we need take little credit to ourselves for point- 
ing it out. Whatever may be the occasional instances of patronage and 
encouragement shown to the arts, we must acknowledge that as a peo- 
ple we are not near so alive to their merits, as the people (by which 
term we mean the middle and lower classes) of many other countries of 
Europe ; while our higher classes were imbued with the usual conco- 
mitants of high rank in all parts and ages of the world, the usual fail- 
ings of human nature in their situations. Thus, even of those few of 
our nobility who have been pleased to extend their patronage to the 
arts, we fear it would redound little to their honour to inquire how 
far it was to be ascribed to the ignorance of vainglory, or to any other 
cause, rather than a true conception of the beauties of art, and a desire 
to support them for their own sake. Of the body of the people, how- 
ever, there was always a considerable portion imbued with a certain 
degree of taste enabling them to appreciate the beauties of art; and 
among them were in fact to be found its greatest patrons, provided the 
circumstances of the country allowed them to indulge freely in their 
predilections. When, then, the country was in no extraordinary state 
of excitement, these classes lent freely their aid to promote the well- 
being of the arts; but when any period of excitement—which, under our 
institutions, were sure to occur frequently inevery dozen years—arose, 
these were always the first to suffer. Thus at the time of the late 
Queen’s Trial, during the discugsions on the passing of the Emancipation 
Bill, and now of the Reform Bill, the arts have found the attention of 
their former patrons distracted from them by the more powerful and 
 all-absorbing subjects of passing events. At those times they are 
looked upon, and indeed with considerable truth, as the superfluous 
luxuries of life, and as such are always the first made to give way to 
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« prudential considerations. When, therefore, it happens that the arts 
have begun to flourish under a Government which, from its popular 
character, is subject to the vicissitudes of popular opinion as in Eng- 
land, in the course of a few years they are sure to be sensibly affected 
by the recurrence of some great question to withdraw public opinion 
from them. This attention being taken away, however great may be 
the talents displayed by the professors of art, those talents cannot be 
allowed fair play for want of sufficient encouragement. However 
great may be the native genius of the artist, there can be no question 
that it must be fostered and enabled to expand by public patronage. 
By this means alone can facility in art be acquired, independently of 
that lift (if we may use the expression) which public applause. gives 
the mind of the aspirant to public favour, in every pursuit. If then 
public attention, or, what is the same thing, public patronage, be un- 
certain and fluctuating, the arts must in like manner be fluctuating also 
in their success: they must be dependent upon public taste ; and if the 
public mind be every now and then interrupted and diverted from the 
cultivation of taste by other topics, the arts must proportionally suffer. 
We do not however mean to allege that the free institutions of this 
country are in any measure opposed to the fullest cultivation of the 
highest intellectual pursuits. On the contrary, we think them emi- 
nently calculated to raise the mind so as to qualify it for those pur- 
suits. History will show us that those periods which have been the 
most marked for the appearance of a great number of great literary 
characters, have generally immediately succeeded some other period of 
great public excitement; such as when the. minds of men had been 
roused by collision of parties and principles into unusual activity, but 
were then, from other causes, obliged to settle down to other subjects 
than had been previously open to them in the consideration of public 
affairs. 

The Augustan era of Rome in letters was such a period. Augustus 
had seized the sovereignty while the minds of men were still highly 
roused to take up some pursuit or other; and he wisely diverted it 
from the affairs of state to the affairs of literature and the arts. The 
same was the case in Italy when the greatest works of modern art, and 

' finest productions of imagination of modern times, were brought forth. 

The Elizabethan period, so proud a one for English literature, ime 
mediately succeeded an age of great eommotion in public opinion. The 
mighty mind of Milton was nurtured in the most violent storm of po- 
litical warfare ; and the Augustan era of Queen Anne’s time, as it was 
called, was also one of great public excitement. Since then, notwith- 
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standing several occasional eminent writers, England has not seen at 
one period such a combination of great literary characters, as at the 
three periods before mentioned, until the French revolution occurred, 
again to excite the minds of the people, and give to our literature a 
concomitant excitement. But it is to be observed, that immediately 
after those periods, there must be some breathing-time allowed, some 
moment of suspension and relaxation from severer toils, after which 
the people are ready to follow with equal avidity the path to fame in 
some other pursuit. These are in the higher qualities of mind; but 
in the arts, the same elevation of mind is not necessary, because there is 
with regard to them, only the necessity of following nature, which is 
always the same. 

_ At the time of the French revolution, the public mind was getting 
settled down into a calm enjoyment of the blessings of a good system 
of government ; or if the people were at all roused to a desire to take 
a share in the concussion of party, it was to obtain a certain participa- 
tion in what they justly considered their rights of a free representation. 
This however they sought, though anxiously, yet calmly ; and mean- 
while they began to give their attention to those pursuits which adorn 
the history of a country in its private glory, in the peaceful triumphs 
of art. Under that awakening patronage, poor as it still was, the ge- 
nius of England produced a Reynolds, a Barry, a Gainsborough, a 
Wilson, and others, whose existence would alone establish the reputa- 
tion of the English school, even if we had none of the present day to 
succeed to their honours: but then occurred the French revolution to 
turn aside the tide of patronage which had begun to flow, into another 
channel. The public attention was diverted to other subjects, and 
the arts were neglected; though the literary character, so far from 
being depressed in proportion, rose even superior to what it had been 
for nearly a century, and as high almost as it had ever been known in 
‘the history of the country. 

After the return of peace, the arts again attempted to rise ; but the 
three great questions already mentioned,—the late Queen’s Trial, the 
passing of the Emancipation Bill, and the question of Reform, by taking 
from them public attention and patronage, have gone far to keep them 
low on the ground. It is not for us to enter here into a question of 
politics ; but we cannot, under the extraordinary depression of every 
profession and calling throughout the kingdom, forbear to express 2 
hope, that under the new system of representation, the country will not 
be exposed to such baneful fluctuations as those we have noticed, 
striking at the very root of its prosperity. A wise Government would 
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have earlier seen the necessity of acceding to the just wishes of the 
people, and given them a system of representation suited to the wants of 
the age. A wise Government would have earlier granted to its Catholic 
subjects a free participation in those rights to which every subject is 
entitled, and respecting which experience has confirmed the opinions of 
those who asserted the propriety of granting the measure. A wise Go- 
vernment would never have been guilty of the wickedness of instituting 
such a proceeding on foot as that of the Trial of the late Queen ; nor per- 
haps would any Government that had not been so shackled as to make 
it submit at once to the commands of its ruler. Under the new system 
it may be hoped the public mind will be less subject to such all-absorbing 
questions as have agitated it of late years so materially, or we may 
fear to be deprived of the benefits of that progress which the arts have 
made. Should it however bring back any long period of public tran- 
quillity, and should the new legislature be able to devise new means 
of restoring public prosperity, we may confidently trust in the fillip 
given to the minds of men, to see the arts rise to a degree of eminence 
equal to what they have ever attained in any age or in any country. 
The wealth of the nation will again flow in the channels which promote 
public credit, and the arts will have to be thankful for a course of 
events which shall place them upon a more equable basis. 





DOGMAS ON ART.—No. VII. 
ON THE EDUCATION OF AN ARTIST.—(Continued.) 


We proceeded in our last to inculcate the importance of good drawing, 
and a thorough knowledge of the various objects which are to be repre- 
sented in a painting, the human figure especially; and we endeavoured 
to show the advantages arising from a complete understanding of form, 
by comparing the merits of the French and English school in this re- 
spect. In resuming the subject, the justness and importance of the 
principle that we have sought to inculcate becomes so self-evident, that 
to dilate upon the necessity and advantages of good drawing appears 
supererogatory ; and it is only by calling to mind the numberless and 
glaring instances of evil arising from the neglect of this part of the 
practice of art, that we reconcile ourselves to the task. 

Want of requisite skill on the part of an artist is a perpetual cheek 
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to his progress ; it cramps his hand, it brings down his mind to the 
consideration of the mere rudiments, when it should be occupied with 
higher matters. He studies to avoid difficulties, not to overcome them ; 
to hide imperfections, not to remove them; to make paltry shifts, instead 
of enhancing the beauty of his work; until at last he becomes satis- 
fied with a tolerable freedom from glaring defects; when he should be 
intent on the spirit of his performance, he is occupied with the letter. 
An artist should have none of the rudiments of his art to learn or to 
improve himself in when he begins to paint pictures. His studies are the 
rough memoranda, the exercises of his art ; a picture should be matured 
in his mind before it is put upon canvass, and he should be fully master 
of all its parts, both principal and detail. What is more contemptible 
than bungling attempts at greatness? It ‘is the helplessness of child’s 
play, or the swagger of a pretender. Artists, and many young ones, 
are fond of exhibiting their sketches and studies : they should bear in 
mind, that they are to a finished performance what private letters and 
academic themes are to a well written book ;—they are useful to mark 
' their progress, but to exhibit them as pictures is to put an undue value 
on them. We admire and prize the studies and sketches of painters of 
great genius for the excellence of talent and the commanding power 
they display, and for the instruction they afford as to their mode of 
going about their grand works, as well as on the score of their name 
and reputation. But to stop short at the sketch, and not to get beyond 
the study, is a mark of idleness or incapacity, or both. There are too 
many “sketches” exhibited, and too many pictures which are nothing 
more than finished sketches or studies made up for sale. Where is the 
artist who sets about a picture as the ancients did, and according to the 
plan described in our remarks on “ Historical Painting”? If due labour 
were bestowed, and thought taken before the labour were commenced, 
we should not have so many crude, half-finished, unsatisfactory paintings 
as are exhibited. The Exhibitions would have fewer works, and those 
better executed. There is not any more striking proof of the bad sy- 
stem, if system it be, of study and practice of art which prevails in 
the present day, than the vast numbers of sketches, and the scanty 
proportion of complete pictures. The custom is partly the cause and 
the effect of imperfect knowledge and skill; and this careless, slovenly 
manner of painting is the consequence of idleness and inattention. A 
picture properly drawn and painted is the exception, not the rule; so 
that critics now praise as an extraordinary excellence what is only a 
qualification, instead of condemning the want of completeness where it 
is observable. The execution of a picture is that without which it is 
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no picture at all. The soul, the fancy, the truth of the delineation 
ought to engage the mind of the spectator; his eye is not merely to be 
gratified by a pleasing combination of colour and general effect. 

Neither is it enough that a face in a design, or a tree in a landscape, 
should be carefully drawn and painted, while all the rest is sketchy. 
How seldom do we see the extremities of the figure well drawn or 
painted ! and how frequently do we see the still life, the mere acces- 
sories of the picture, carefully finished, and all the principal part crude 
and imperfect! These things betray want of skill or of industry; and, 
what is more, a feeble love for the art, and the trading system of pursu- 
ing it, How often do draperies look as though no figure were underneath 
them, or one that has incorrect form! the dress only seems painted, 
and the portrait or the persons in a design look like jointed dolls as 
much as human beings; wanting the grace, the air, the appearance even 
of the human form. The practice of painting not only draperies and 
dresses, but forms, from lay figures, is the cause of this prevailing fault. 
Stiffness, angularity, emptiness, are the ordinary defects of pictures 
painted in this way, and obviously so. Every fold of the drapery ought 
to denote, though it does not reveal, the form underneath. What a dif- 
ference of appearance there is between the fall and set of drapery on a 
living form, to that on an image or a saw-dust stuffed figure! A painter 
may catch some of the shifting light and varying colour of a piece of 
drapery, if it be only thrown over a chair-back ; but it is a chance if he 
do not paint it too flat and meagre in consequence, though he may allow 
for the bulk of a figure underneath. It is the fault of most draperies, 
that they do not appear to clothe breathing forms, while the extremities 
of limbs peep forth which do not seem hidden under their folds. The 
appearance of vitality in a figure is as essential as it is difficult to con- 
vey, and can hardly be learnt by studying draperies from lay figures. 
If the artist were to sketch in the folds, and bring out the forms beneath 
in dead colour only, from the draped person, he might add the hues of 
the stuff and its reflected lights afterwards, by painting them from a 
lay figure : but to content himself with painting the head and bust from 
the life, and to paint the dress or design the arrangement of the drapery 
from a lay figure only, is a most pernicious practice; especially where 
it is adopted by artists who possess but a superficial acquaintance with 
the figure. 

Draperies of principal figures even are oftentimes but apologies for 
ignorance of form; but those of secondary ones are frequently nothing 
more than a few streaks of colour in half tint, with a shadow or two 
scumbled into an unintelligible mass. The fashion, which is now pre~ 
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tailing, of painting furniture pictures, where the person is only one of 
the ‘moveables, and where an artist emulates the taste of the upholsterer 
in fitting up and furnishing the picture, may tend to the taking of more 
pains in painting draperies and accessories of a particular sort ; but the 
snug neatness of drawing-room dresses and curtain folds will not do 
much to give the painter a feeling for the grandeur of broad, simple 
masses of drapery, or its subtle flow in intricate and undulating folds. 
The arrangement of drapery is a test of the taste, which is very rarely 
favourable to the artist. They are either rendered ostentatiously pro- 
thinent or slovenlily immaterial, as the painter may happen or not to 
possess skill in their delineation; but how rarely do we see them ap- 
propriately subordinate, assisting the design without unduly attracting 
the eye! Artists need only look at the works of the great masters to 
see how draperies should be painted, in various styles, each excellent 
of its kind; then let them study the forms of folds and the effects of 
fight and colour from the draped living model, both in repose and in 
motion. As regards the last, our artists are painfully deficient ; to re- 
present a floating robe borne up by the wind, or in motion by the action 
of the figure, is a difficulty that they seem only to think of when they 
have occasion to overcome it, and then they but evince their incompe- 
tency. But as we do not set ourselves up as technical instructors, we 
content ourselves with drawing attention to these defects. We are not 
treating on the subject, but throwing out a few hints. Colour and 
effect, light and shade and chiar’-oscuro, grouping and composition—all 
these points require that practical knowledge and experience on the 
part of whoever discusses them, which we do not pretend to. We pro- 
pose to make “ Invention and Expression” the subject of a separate 
paper. Our object has been to sketch out the course of study whick 
an artist ought to pursue, and to dwell most on those parts of his 
studies which are of the greatest importance, and in which the English 
sthool is particularly deficient. 

After drawing, and knowledge of the figure, and its accessories of 
drapery, Perspective is a study the absolute necessity of which is 
nearly equalled by its neglect. The science of perspective appears at 
first sight so complicated, especially to the student ignorant of geometry, 
that it is often neglected from‘a misapprehetision of the labour required 
to study it thoroughly ; but even were it as laborious as is supposed, 
an artist is inexcusable who allows himself to be ignorant of so essen- 
tial'a part of his art: it is the very ground-work of design, as know- 
ledge of form is the superstructure. Without a knowledge of perspec- 
tive, the artist is at fault in representing even the button on a coat. 
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Fore-shortening is the perspective of the human form ; perspective 
therefore is as requisite for the portrait-painter as the painter of land- 
scape. He cannot sketch-in a pillar in the back-ground, nor draw a 
hand to his figure, without showing either his knowledge or ignorance 
of this science. Yet it is as true as it is unaccountable, that this study 
is neglected to an extent that would not be believed. This science and 
anatomy are looked upon as non-essentials, and are at best studied 
superficially; while they are to the artist what geometry is to the 
architect. The young student can offer no excuse for neglecting this 
important branch of his studies, while such a book as Mr. Hayter 
(senior)’s “Treatise on Perspective, &c.” is in existence. The due 
perusal of that instructive volume will possess the attentive reader of 
the first lines and elementary principles of this science ; and he will find 
that what seemed so intricate and complicated is as clearly made out 
as the most simple axiom of geometry. He will be led on by easy 
steps to the difficulties of the science, which his previous knowledge of 
the ground that he has trodden will enable him to overcome with com- 
parative ease. He is not studying an occult science by rote, according 
to certain rules laid down, of the virtue of which he is ignorant; but 
the principle of the science is explained, and his understanding en- 
lightened on the subject; so that he feels an interest in pushing for- 
ward to pursue a study, the rudiments of which have been so plainly 
demonstrated, and of whose extent and value he is made acquainted, 
After attentively studying this book, he will be aware of the fact, that 
the eye unconsciously interprets the apparent forms of objects seen in 
perspective into their real ones, and that the rules of perspective .are 
analogous to the laws of nature. 

But besides lineal perspective, aérial perspective is a study which is 
too much left to chance and taet, and is considered part of the general 
effect: merely. Undoubtedly it is expressed by tints as well as 
form; but the due gradation of tone depends upon a certain principle, 
as well as that of form. This principle should.be inquired out; for the 
more understanding there is on the part of the artist, the more complete 
and natural are his productions, and the greater and more certain 
will be his progress. As it is the atmosphere which interposes its yeil 
between the eye and distant objects, in proportion to their distance will 
be of course .their dimness and the degree of neutral tint, varying 
from a slight tinge of clear gray to a deep blue, according to the di- 
stance and the climate. These effects can only be learned from a 
constant and watchful observance of nature; but they must be also 
understood by referring these effects to their cause. 

R 2 
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‘ In an account given by some Chinese to their Government of a jour- 
hey into the interior of their country, speaking of its prospects they 
say, “ They were a succession of beautiful pictures.” This was charac- 
teristic of their national quickness in perceiving colours. And truly 
Nature is a transcendant landscape-painter. How beautiful, how 
simple, and yet how grand are her compositions !—so varied are her 
effects; so perfect in keeping; so brilliant in colouring; so bold her 
relief; and so perfect in her gradations! There is mastery in all she 
performs, and an endless variety. Copy her. “Study with joy her 
manner, and with rapture taste her style;” for from such study was 
produced 


“ All that Loraine light touch’d with softening hue, 
Or savage Rusa dash’d, or learned Poussin drew.” 





ON DIFFERENCE IN TASTE. 


Tuere is a disadvantage attending criticism on art, to which all other 
criticisms are far less subject ;—-we mean the difference in taste which 
characterizes the opinions of those who profess a knowledge of its 
practice and principles. In other pursuits there are certain canons of 
criticism laid down, which have received the assent of all who are desi- 
rous of excelling in them; but in the arts of design, though there are 
also certain rules laid down which are acknowledged on all hands to be 
just, in practice it is found that they cannot always be followed, or 
followed according to the ideas of each individual. One of our live- 
liest authors has observed, that if two different persons were to cross 
the Channel from Dover to Calais, side by side, the ideas which that 
monotonous passage would make on each of their minds would be es- 
sentially different. Those ideas no doubt would very much take their 
course, not so much from the impression which the passing scenes 
would make on their actual senses, as from the character of their minds ; 
and so long as men’s minds are differently formed by nature, educa- 
tion, or other circumstances of life, the course of their ideas must be 
different also. The arts of rhetoric, poetry, music, and others which 
may be said to be altogether artificial, may be circumscribed within 
artificial rules; but the art of painting, which is only so in its mecha- 
nical process, and strictly according to nature in its principle, must be 
expected to meet with opinions as various as the minds that form them. 
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If the passage across the Channel raise ideas essentially different in 
different persons, how much more would the view of any particular 
landscape, or historical representation, or even a portrait! The asso- 
ciations, the prejudices, and ideas of beauty, which spring up in the 
mind of one individual, may be'directly contraty to those of another; 

and as they may be both essentially true to nature, how are we to 
pronounce on the justice of each? Painters, indeed, go far to obviate 
the difficulty, by giving the greatest favour of their approbation to 
those productions which require the greatest labour and knowledge of 
hand to execute them. In modern performances in a sister art, we 
find the melody sacrificed to the music, and its professors always give 
the most decided preference to that which is most difficult; so in 
painting, the artist prefers that work which is executed by out-of-the- 
way means, and which requires all the advantage of a practised eye to 
detect its beauties. As Northcote truly observed, “ Nature is by them 
sacrificed to effect,” and they appreciate the performance for those 
very reasons which take it out of the understanding of common ob- 
servers. Let painting be reduced to this criterion, and we may, in 
some measure, understand the rules of criticism to be applied, though 
even here there may be some difficulty, from the different modes which 
different artists think ought to be adopted to attain the same end. For 
such persons, however, we do not pen our remarks. We would rather 
address them to the general body of those who would admire the works 
of art merely for their own sake, as faithful delineations of nature, or 
as objects calculated to raise the mind by the ideas they conveyed. 
Though it appears, then, that no direct standard of taste can be pointed 
out, any more than the true principles of beauty, we may believe that 
class of works to approach to it the nearest, which has pleased the 
greatest number of those who, from their general station in the world, 
may be pronounced the best qualified to judge,—the aristocracy of 
talent, as well as the aristocracy of rank. Ofsuch, however, we must 
not take the opinions of a particular age, but of many generations, and 
form our conclusion from the data they furnish us. Here, then, we 
may find considerable assistance in the means afforded us for judging 
by the kindred art of poetry, which is so nearly allied to painting, as to 
afford the best illustration. In poetry, then, as well as in painting, we 
find a variety of styles as applied to a variety of subjects. Homer 
himself indulged his genius in all. In his great poem the Iliad, he 
appealed to the higher feelings and passions of mankind, described 
their characters, and dived into the inmost recesses of the human breast. 
His Odyssey is of a more discursive character. It contains passages 
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of equal beauty, and is perhaps, strictly speaking, even more poetical 
than the other. But it is to the other poem, what in painting a land- 
seape is to an historical picture. It does not give this deep feeling 
which we sympathetically imbibe for everything which has relation to 
human nature, though it does more than his other poems,—the alle- 
gory of the Battle of the Frogs, or the satirical effusions which he is 
supposed to have written. 

The Odyssey has its admirers, who prefer it to the Iliad,—persons of 
a calm contemplative disposition, such as would prefer moralizing with 
Jacques in the wood rather than in the crowd ;. and they, accordingly, 
would rather dwell on a landscape of Claude’s than on the Cartoons 
of Raffaelle. But the general consent of the great body of mankind 
has placed the latter in a higher rank than the former, in the same 
manner that they have placed the Iliad before the Odyssey. If Ho- 
mer actually did bend his mind down to compositions of a comic cast, 
they were no doubt marked with the same strong delineation of cha- 
racter as his other works; but they have been forgotten, no doubt be- 
cause they were from their very nature of a personal or local interest, 
instead of being dedicated to those great universal feelings and passions 
which actuate all men in all ages. Satirical and heroic poems may 
indeed be said to be dedicated to the same high purpose of improving 
mankind, and therefore, so far, equally entitled to hold the same high 
place in our estimation. But the means which are resorted to for that 
purpose are widely different, and as little acceptable to our feelings. 
It is more agreeable to us to be flattered into goodness by what is an 
elevation of human nature, than to be driven into it by the-representa- 
tion of the degrading nature of human failings, the existence of which 
no one is willing to acknowledge in himself. -The heroic style is 
therefore more acceptable, and will be more effectual in its operation. 
‘It may not be received with the same burst of approbation from the 
spectators, because the deepest feelings are the calmest to the ordinary 
observers ; and the world thinks to repudiate the vices charged on it 
by applauding the design of the delineation. 

There is another class of subjects, of the school of comedy, whose 
tendency is merely to amuse, and not to instruct ; such as the practical 
jokes of boors, and the ridiculous situations of common or low life, 
which a quick eye may catch and represent faithfully, so as to make us 
acknowledge its verisimilitude, and so procure a certain degree of ad- 
miration. These, however, from their very nature must possess a very 
transitory interest. It is impossible for the mind to dwell on them; 
and though they may tickle the fancy for.a moment, and raise a vacant 
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laugh from the generality of spectators, the judicious mind turns from 
them with disgust. They bear the same reference to the works of a 
Hogarth or a Wilkie, that the puns of a modern farce-writer do to the 
sterling wit of Sheridan, with this further misfortune—that the paintings 
must always remain before the eye of the unhappy possessor, or state 
upon us from the shop windows; while the puns may be forgotten. 
We have already acknowledged that the generality of persons may 
be found to prefer this class of paintings before historical pictures of 
the highest order. Such is the state of public taste; which accordingly 
we must take as we find it, using our best endeavours by all reasonable 
and practical means to raise it to the just appreciation of nobler studies. 
But it is not for the critic so much as for the painter to correct this 
taste. Let the public see works of a high order produced, and those 
works will be sure to be rewarded with public appreciation. It is 
universally said by modern writers for the stage, that if Shakespeare 
were now to arise, his tragedies would not be tolerated. Let them 
prove their assertion by producing such tragedies, and then we may 
believe them. Meanwhile we, the genuine lovers of the drama, and 
the great body of the people, flock for the hundredth time to see those _ 
tragedies as represented by a Kean or a Kemble, and leave the modern 
miserable attempts at wit or pathos to fall into the contempt they at 
once inspire in every well-ordered mind. On this subject we would 
observe the reproach cast on the public for what is called their love of 
novelties, when in fact it is only their search for excellence; let them 
but find a work of sterling merit, and they will be content to dwell 
upon it; but if only miserable attempts at wit are presented, the least 
that can be expected is that the same ill-flavoured banquet shall not 
be presented too frequently. So in the arts; give the eye of taste some 
work upon which it may dwell, and it will not wander further in search 
of that which is actually before it; but give it such failures (whether 
well-meaning ones or not, is of little consequence) as we see in every 
Exhibition, and we must pass on, seeking that which we wish to find. 
The public must be treated like a wayward royal child, who must be 
enticed, not driven into those acts of patronage which would redound, 
if performed, most to his honour. Let painters, if they find they 
do not succeed in obtaining public patronage, be induced to suspect 
that the fault may lie with them and not with the public. Let them 
correct their mannerism of style, or line of subjects, which may not. be 
altogether consonant to public taste, which if it will not fall down be- 
fore the genius of some of our “ painters of history,” as they call them- 
selves, certainly will before that of many others who do not make the 
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same high pretensions, and yet in theit sphere raise the mind much 
higher than the mere painter of history can do. Nor must the critic, 
especially the painter-critic, quarrel with the public for the non-ap- 
preciation of such works as he fancies himself to excel in. If the 
public taste is at a low ebb, and if patronage really is denied to exist- 
ing merit, the evil must be corrected by calm discussion, and by appeal 
to the merits of the claimants to favour. Where merit really exists, it is 
sure, sooner or later, to be acknowledged, even though it be only for 
mechanical skill. But the world will turn from every other excellence 
to that which is founded on the truest basis of Nature; and though so 
Jong as every one has a different idea of individual beauty, there must 
be so many different opinions of individual performances, we come in 
the end to admire most, that which presents the beauty of nature 
through the most effective medium, or, what is the same thing, that 
which is most generally intelligible. 





ANCIENT ENGLISH ARCHITECTS *, 


Henry Waxrietp, Bishop of Worcester 1375, according to Smith’s 
Antiquities of Westminster, visited, by order of King Richard III., the 
chapel of St. Stephen, to see and report the management of the build- 
ing, he being trustee to King Edward III., the founder of St. Stephen’s 
college. In 1386 he finished the additions to his cathedral, commenced 
by Bishop Blois ¢, and the present north porch. Wakfield died 1394, 
and lies interred between the lowermost pillars of his church at the 
west end of the nave. Wild, in his very excellent folio work of The 


* Continued from p. 151.—We should have mentioned, after the article 
RocER of York, in No. 7. p. 70. of this work, that ADAM, first a monk of 
Whitby, then of St. Mary York, and afterwards of Fountain Abbey, and 
who finally became Abbot of Mieux, was celebrated equally for his piety 
and architectural skill; and for his excellence in the latter was chosen by the 
confessor of William le Gros, Earl of Albemarle, to be the architect of an 
abbey for Cistercians, built by that nobleman in consequence of a vow. Adam 
resigned the Abbacy of Mieux in 1160. KNowLE, abbot of Bristol Cathedral 
in 1306, built the elder Lady Chapel of this place. 

+ Bois or DE BLEys put up the leaden steeple of Worcester Cathedral 
in 1224 ; he also laid the foundation stone of a new front nave to the church; 
—this is however doubted by Wild; and in the same year he built the Cha- 
pel of the Charnel-house. He died 1236.—See as ahove. 
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History of Worcester Cathedral, combats the opinion that Wakfield 
built the two west bays of the nave of his Cathedral. (See also Cham- 
bers’s Illustrations of Worcestershire.) 

- Joun Borerex in 1395 was appointed clerk of the works for the 
alteration and repair of Westminster Hall. (See Stow, Rhymer, and 
Britton.) Of Henry Yevere or ZEnELEY, 1395, the following memoir 
is extracted from Mr. Smith’s excellent History of the Antiquities of 
Westminster. “ No ancient record,” says this author, “has yet been found 
to ascertain correctly the names of the artists who built St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. But Dr. James Anderson, who in 1721 was employed by some 
of the Freemasons to revise and digest the old constitutions of the frater- 
nity, in a work entitled ‘ The new Book of Constitutions of the Frater- 
nity of Freemasons,’ published by him in 1738, small 4to, enumerates at 
p- 75 the architects of the reign of Edward III., and inserts among their 
number the name of Henry Yevell. This person, he says, was called 
at first in the old records ‘the King’s Free Mason,’ and he built for His 
Majesty the Chatreuse or Charter-House, London; King’s Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; Queenborough Castle; and rebuilt St. Stephen’s Chapel, now 
the House of Commons.” And this passage is retained by Entick in his 
reprint of Dr. Anderson’s work, 1756, 4to. But these assertions, says 
Mr. Smith, at least as far as they regard St. Stephen’s Chapel, are 
without foundation ; for this architect did not flourish till about the 39th 
Edw. III., 1366, in which year his name was first famed as master- 
mason in one of the original accounts inspected by. Mr. Smith, of the 
period of 1395, 18 Rich. II., when he, with Sreruen Lore, both of 
whom are styled citizens and masons of London, contracted with the 
King for making a tomb for his Queen (Anne). YEvELE also construct- 
ed in the same year a design or model for repairing Westminster Hall, 
and for carrying up its walls two feet higher; he is here called Zenz- 
LEY, why, Mr. Smith does not, as we recollect, inform us. The rebuild- 
ing of St. Stephen’s Chapel was however begun as early as 1330; and 
the following names are given as the presumed artists, from a record, 
as being employed in building this edifice, namely, Master Thomas of 
Canterbury master mason, Henry of St. Alban’s, John le Bakere (ma- 
sons’ apprentices). In the names quoted above, the act of making draw- 
ings or designs is rendered protractant and is distinguished from paint- 
ing, which is there termed depictant. It was then evidently the business 
of the master to furnish models or designs. From these circumstances 
there seems strong reason for thinking that the drawing as well as the 
models for St. Stephen’s Chapel were made and designed by Tuomas 
of CanterBurY.—REDMAN, Bishop of St. Asaph in 1404, rebuilt his Ca- 

Vor. II.—No. 9. Ss 
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thedral Church, which was burnt down by Owen Glendower. (See Ben- 
tham.)—Tuomas Patestz, according to Lysons, built great part of 
Great Shelford Church, Cambridgeshire; he lived from 1396 to 1411: 
and Supsury, Archbishop of Canterbury in 1376, rebuilt the transept 
north and south of the tower, from the foundation; and also it is con- 
jectured the Chapel of St. Michael, on the east side of the south wing. 
(See Britton.)—Joun Druztx, Archdeacon of Exeter in the fifteenth 
century, was one of the architects employed on All Souls College, Ox- 
ford, by the founder Archbishop Chichele. (See Dallaway’s Orford, 
vol. i.) Druell was associated in this building with Roger Keys. 
JoHN DE SLEFORD, master of the wardrobe to king Edward IIT. died 
1400, and was buried in the chancel of Balsham Church, Cambridge- 
shire, a large and handsome structure, of which he was the architect. 
Once more dismissing a bead-roll of mere names, with the exception 
of two or three who furnish materials for more lengthened details, we 
arrive at one whose architectural talents and moral worth make us 
anxious to know every particular which tradition has handed down to 
us. The biographer of our next article, Bishop Louth, living long 
before the march of art had commenced, gives us little information 
respecting his architectural pursuits ; and even Britton, an author who 
appears more likely than any other to have amassed some curious in- 
formation relating to Wykeham, runs into the old and often-trod track, 
and seems evidently to shrink from the task. The bishop indeed 
informs us how “manners makyth man,” the motto adopted by the 
following architect ; but for what made the architect, we have only the 
details of the lives of those who went before him. 
- Writiam Wyxenam, or William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester 
and Lord High Chancellor of England, one of the most illustrious men 
of his age or country, was born at Wykeham in Hampshire in 1324, of 
parents of good reputation and character but in mean circumstances. 
He was maintained by some generous patron at Winchester school, and 
here it was said he gave those early proofs of piety and diligence which 
accompanied him through life. His first great benefactor was Nicholas 
Uvedale, lord of the manor of Wykeham and governor of Winchester 
Castle. 
. After passing through his school education, Wykeham was taken 
into the family of his patron and became his secretary ; and there is 
reason to suppose that he never studied in either of the Colleges. He 
is said to have been brought to Court and placed in the service of Ed- 
ward III. at about the age of twenty-three; and the first office which 
he filled through the friendship of this monarch appears on record to 
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have been that of clerk of the King’s works in the manors of Henlie 
and Yeshamstede. The patent conferring this office upon him is dated 
May 10, 1356; and on the 30th of October following he was made 
surveyor of the Kiny’s works at the castle and in the park of Windsor ; 
and by this patent had powers given him to press all sorts of artificers, 
and to provide stone, timber, and all other materials and carriage, for 
which he had one shilling a day while he remained at Windsor, and 
two shillings a day when he went elsewhere on his employment, and 
three shillings a week for his clerk. 

On the 14th of November 1357, he received a grant from the King 
of one shilling a day, payable at the Exchequer, over and above the 
former wages. It was by the advice and persuasion of Wykeham that 
the King was induced to pull down great part of Windsor Castle, and to 
rebuild it in the magnificent manner in which it afterwards appeared, 
the execution of this great work being committed entirely to his super- 
intendence; but little however of Wykeham’s production, save the 
Round Tower, now remains. It is said he had also the sole direction of 
the building of Queenborough Castle, attributed by some to Henry 
Sewell. (See his article.) The difficulties arising from the nature of 
the ground on which this castle was to be erected, and the lowness of 
the situation, did not discourage him from advising and undertaking 
the work, which in the end served more evidently to add to his fame 
as a distinguished architect, and procured him the further patronage of 
his master, who heaped upon him preferments civil as well as military. 
He had already been preferred to the rectory of Pulham in Norfolk, 
and afterwards to the prebend of Flixton Lichfield; and in 1860 the 
King granted him the deanery of the royal free chapel of St. Martin’s 
le Grand, London, which he held for about three years, during which 
time he rebuilt, at his own expense, the cloister of the chapter-hause 
and the body of the church*. On July 10, 1359, he was constituted 
chief warden and surveyor of the King’s castles of Windsor, Ledes, 
Dover, and Hadley, with the usual power of pressing workmen from 
London, and to take securities of them that they should not leave 
Windsor without his license. It was during this time that an inscrip- 
tion which he had caused to be put up in the walls of Windsor Castle, 
and which was of double meaning, occasioned him to fall into disgrace 
with Edward III. at the insinuation of the Duke of Lancaster, who 


* The preferments heaped on Wykeham by Edward III. would fill a page. 
They amounted in yearly value to 873/. 6s. 8d. and those which he still held 
after he became Bishop of Winchester, amounted to 842/.!!! (See Louth’s 
Life.) 
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seems for a long time to have been his enemy, causing him to lose his 
temporalities, and to suffer much persecution. He was however after a 
time restored to the favour of the King, and at length reconciled to his 
enemy, and Wykeham and the Duke became great friends. The words 
alluded to, and which first were used as a charge of great ambition, 
were these—“Thys made Wiykham”; which the architect at length 
convinced the King meant no more than that the erection of the build- 
ing of the castle of Windsor was the making of the architect, and not 
that the architect made the castle,—a difference after all of such appa- 
rent small consequence as to make it doubtful if the circumstance ever 
occurred. 

In 1871-2, on his elevation to the see of Winchester, he rebuilt his 
Cathedral Church, which was of Saxon architecture ; this he completed 
in ten years: he also at the same time set about his great work of re- 
pairing all the episcopal buildings in his diocese, in such a manner as 
might have been expected from his generous spirit and one of his skill 
and experience in architecture ; for this purpose he purchased the stone 
quarries of Quarran Abbey in the Isle of Wight, and beside presenting 
to the Cathedral of Winchester chalices of gold, tabernacles and images 
of the most splendid workmanship, he expended on the buildings above 
20,000 marks. 

- Having completed his several purchases of lands for the site of. his 
college; which he entitled Saint Marie College of Winchester in Oxen- 
ford ; (though it was vulgarly called the New College, which remains in 
common use to this day), on the 5th of March, 1379, at eight o’clock 
in the morning the first stone was laid with due solemnity. The next 
year after he had finished this college, which had only been deferred by 
the troubles he had to encounter at the end of the reign of Edward IIL, 
he began his College of Winchester, which he intended as a nursery for 
that of Oxford, the first stone of which he laid in 1387, at nine o’clock 
in the morning. Henry VI. in 1440 founded his two colleges of Eton 
and Cambridge entirely upon Wykeham’s plan, and transcribed his sta- 
tutes with little alteration. Having nearly finished his College of Win- 
chester, he determined, on his elevation to the Bishopric of Winchester, 
to rebuild the greater part of his Cathedral, which had been erected by 
Bishop Wakelin in the Saxon style, A.D. 1079: this building he deter- 
mined to take down from the tower westward, which work he com- 
menced in 1395. Having arrived at his seventieth year, he employed, 
says Dr. Louth, Witt1am Winrorp as his architect, and Simon MeEm- 
BURY as surveyor of the works. As the church of Winchester is 
situated in low ground, which without great caution and expense affords 
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no very sure foundation for so weighty a structure, Wykeham thought 
it safest to confine himself to the plan of the former building, and to 
make use of a foundation already tried. He even chose to apply to his 
purpose some part of the lower order of pillars of the old church, 
though his design was in a different style of architecture. ‘“‘ The pillars 
or piers of the old building which he made use of,” continues the Bishop, 
“were about sixteen feet in height, of the same form with those in the 
east side of the north cross aisle; these he carried up higher, according 
to the new design, altering their form, but retaining their strength, and 
adapting them as a firm basis for his own work. The new pillars are 
nearly equal in bulk to the old ones, and the intercolumniations remain 
much the same. These circumstances, in which stability and security 
were very wisely in the first place consulted, have been attended how- 
ever with some inconveniences, as it seems owing to them that this 
building has not that lightness and freedom, and that elegance of pro- 
portion which might have been expected from Wykeham’s known taste 
in architecture, and from the style and manner of his other works in 
this kind, of which we have evident examples in the chapels of both his 
Colleges, especially in the western part of that of New College Oxford.” 
Dr. Milner, however, has discovered that Wykeham did not absolutely 
take down so much of the ancient fabric as his learned biographer sup- 
poses he did. See also Britton’s Winchester Cathedral for an inves- 
tigation of the improvements made in Winchester Cathedral by a pre- 
late so justly celebrated for his profound skill and taste, displayed _in 
the various works executed under his auspices and through his bound- 
less munificence ; in which also a proper tribute is paid to his fine and 
sublime architectural abilities. 

William of Wykeham died at South Waltham, September 27, 1404, 
aged 79, and was interred in the beautiful chantry which he built for 
himself in Winchester Cathedral, in which place we still see the 
triumphs of his skill in the main body of the edifice, from the tower to 
the west end, but more particularly in his chantry. “It is the glory of 
Wykeman,” says Mr. Blore in his beautiful work of Monumental Re- 
mains*, “ that he thus rose and thus maintained himself in the highest 
offices in the State, amid the usual cabals of jealous, envious, and ma- 
lignant courtiers, through the greater part of the reign of the most 
magnificent monarch of the fourteenth century.” It is equally creditable 


* What can be the reason that a production like the Monumental Re- 
mains, which contains so much of historical research, and is embellished in 
so beautiful a manner, should be discontinued for want of encouragement? 
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to him that he was trusted and honoured even by the adverse factions 
which distracted the State under the weak and wretched successor of 
his great patron. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Medal Engraving. 


Six,— Having observed in your Eighth Number an article upon the 
debased state of our medal engraving, and feeling as I do an interest in 
every branch connected with the Fine Arts, I venture, through the me- 
dium of your work, which addresses the liberal-minded, to offer a few 
remarks which your article has occasioned. My wish is, that the sub- 
ject should have been taken up by one more competent than myself to 
do justice to a cause which deserves a more powerful advocate ; but I 
feel called upon by the glaring neglect of that art, and the illiberal in- 
justice with which a certain individual has been treated who has made 
our country his home, and who was invited to a distinguished situation 
here by one whose taste has not been approved by his successors, We 
have never yet had the stigma of refusing the talent of other countries; 
we have always had the proud gratification to enlist among our ranks 
artists who have been encouraged hither by our wealth and industry, 
and from whom our native genius has imbibed a spirit without which 
excellence in art could never have been attained. Our first Charles, 
whose taste and liberality have been transmitted to posterity by Rubens 
and Vandyke, brought into his Court artists who excelled in every 
nation ; and to him we are indebted as our first patron, and the source 
from which the arts derived their birth in this country. Why should 
we, who are enjoying the benefits of such wise policy, turn our backs 
upon those whoni we ought to consider our most sincere friends? No 
longer is the spirit of Reynolds and his contemporaries to be found 
among the degenerate Royal Academicians. Let us take the Coronation 
Medal as a specimen of the state of that art at this time. Under the 
head of the King we observe the name of Wyon, and upon the neck 
aC. Surely this demands the strictest inquiry. To whom do we owe 
the head—to Chantrey or Wyon? We expected to see the name of 
Pistrucci upon the-medal, but were miserably disappointed ; the coro- 
nation medal is the business of the medallist. Why did not the me- 
dallist do it? The Athenceum has issued a monstrous ignorant, lying 
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paragraph to the public, that the medallist executed it (the least we can 
expect is truth). ‘Mr. C.” it says, “has been several nights at 
Windsor to take this beautiful model ;” but Mr. Pistrucci, who requested 
but two sittings of twenty minutes, or an hour altogether, was refused, 
although he promised to have the medal completed at the appointed 
time, and being confident in his own skill would not be the servile imi- 
tator of anybody. Mr. C., who seems to have influence at Court in 
these matters, obtruded himself, and Mr. Wyon copied two heads for 
the coronation medal. 

Now are we to have as chief engraver one who engraves, or one who 
designs? The present medal is neither the work of the engraver, the 
medallist of the Mint, nor the sculptor out of the Mint; the design is by 
the latter, the execution by the former, who employs a Frenchman—so 
that we have to beat out the Italian, one Frenchman, and two English- 
men. Let us observe this production of combined talent : Here is the 
King’s head without a characteristic of royalty, and the Queen’s with a 
tiara, which seems to have been copied in ignorance from that beautiful 
head of the Empress Josephine; to complete the absurdity, on closer 
inspection we shall discover the crown upon it in addition, The hair 
is coarse, and more like endive growing out of His Majesty’s head; and 
the Queen’s is like a horse’s tail. Besides, in a coronation medal we do 
not merely want a likeness of our national monarch; every button-ma- 
nufacturer gives us that. We ought to hand down to posterity a com- 
position which would at once declare the sentiments of the people to 
their sovereign, the auspicious circumstances which attend him,— in fact, 
as much should be told on a medal as upon another material. Would 
Rubens, if he had painted a picture in celebration of Their Majesties 
coronation, have put two correct likenesses of the King and Queen back 
to back? Certainly he would not have crowned one before the other. 
Is this a thing that would have existed in the time of the divine Flax- 
man? Can this be sanctioned by the Royal Academy? What will 
foreigners think has become of our liberality ?. Why should an English- 
man, employing a Frenchman, be preferred to an Italian? Who has 
executed the new sovereign piece, which an Englishman boasts is his 
own work, when we are perfectly convinced that two Frenchmen were 
employed, Mr. Wyon’s engraver upon the head, and Mr. Merlin, who 
holds a situation in the Mint, upon the reverse? These are arguments 
which ought to be considered by those who are too apt to depend upon a 
name ; and I should feel it a dereliction of my duty if I endeavoured to 
conceal what appears to me an evident reproach upon our country. A 
work like yours, which I suppose is intended for general encourage- 
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ment of art, should not be influenced by any body. If you were to ex- 
amine the exclusive rules now adopted by the Royal Academy, com- 
pare them with foreign establishments, with every school which has 
brought ancient and modern art to perfection, you will find ample op- 
portunities for interference ; every one who looks with an impartial 
eye must see, that to constitute a liberal establishment for the cultiva- 
tion of native talent, the present nest must undergo a thorough purging, 
the establishment must be altered. The very walls are partial, (but of 
this more at another time). I am diverging from my present subject, and 
must wait for time and patience and the march of intellect to expunge 
every similar monopolizing system. If your work professes to rescue 
from the hirelings of the press that undue influence which united bodies 
possess, and deal impartial justice to the public, fear not to expose’evils 
which are undermining the very existence of fine art. Evince your 
judgement by encouraging real talent, under whatever name it comes to 
share our liberality. “I despair not of our own talent; no selfish inter- 
est has induced me to take up the cause of one who is only known to 
me by his works, which I have frequently seen and admired. If you 
wish for stronger arguments to ground your own opinions, go to the 
Athenzum Club; there is a monument of the extreme liberality this 
country lavishes on musical talent, and a specimen of the genius of the 
individual whose cause I trust you will espouse. 
Yours, 


A Frienp oF JusticE AND A SUBSCRIBER. 


Remarks on Williams's Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


Srm,—In Mr. Williams’s Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence there are statements 
concerning Sir Joshua Reynolds which I think ought to be refuted ; not 
from any captiousness of feelings, but from a desire that truth should 
be paramount, and justice done to both. Neither of those two great 
men requires that one should be extolled at the expense of the other ; 
but this the biographer of Lawrence has endeavoured to do in two in- 
stances :—First he says, “The early productions of Reynolds are ac- 
knowledged by his pupil and biographer, Mr. Northcote, to be of inferior 
merit, carelessly drawn, and in very common-place attitudes. At that 
time, all attitudes were nearly the same, and an indispensable grace was 
to have a laced hat under the left arm. Reynolds had fallen into this 
established ‘principle of portrait painting ;’ but it is upon record that 
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a customer found fault with this, and desired that the portrait might 
be altered; and ‘the bonnet placed to its right use.’ Reynolds accord- 
ingly painted a hat on the head, but he unfortunately forgot to efface 
that under the arm, and the painting was for some time exhibited with 
two hats.” Now if this were the real truth of the case, that Reynolds 
was so mannered, it speaks ill as to his genius: but let us examine the 
true merits of it. First, the early portraits of Reynolds were very “ in- 
ferior in merit, carelessly drawn, and in very common-place attitudes.” 
Mr. Williams has taken for his authority, Reynolds’s “ pupil and biogra- 
pher,” Northcote; I would particularly recommend Mr. Williams care- 
fully to peruse that Life of Reynolds: that he has not done so is self- 
evident from the manner with which he has written all concerning 
Reynolds. He will find Northcote say, that after leaving Hudson, 
Reynolds went down to Plympton and practised portrait-painting till 
he embarked with Commodore Keppel for Malta; that during that 
time he painted a great many persons ; and when after his return from 
Italy he examined those earlier productions, he confessed he had not 
improved so much as he ought. Now, taking into consideration that 
then the mind of Reynolds was matured, his judgment more true, and 
his perception clearer, in what light are we to consider those paintings 
that could draw from his then improved taste an opinion so much to 
their advantage? Surely it would be folly to call them of “inferior 
merit,” &c. ' 

The next point in the same paragraph relates to the case of the 
“laced hat under the arm.” Now here again Mr. Williams is in error: 
Is it possible he ever read Northcote’s Life of Reynolds? If he has not, 
he should never have mentioned one circumstance concerning that 
great artist, without a proper authentication. If he has, he has shown 
a lamentable shortness of memory, or wilfully misrepresented facts. 
The anecdote, in point of fact, applies to Reynolds’s master, (that 
worthy scion of the school of Kneller,) Hudson, whose character and. 
style Mr. W. will find detailed in Northcote’s Life of Sir Joshua, 
wherein also he will discover who it was that painted a “ hat on the head, 
and left one under the left arm.” 

Further on in the volume Mr. Williams again makes an awkward 
statement. He says; ‘ Young Lawrence generally received four sitters 
a-day, and he gave to each about half an hour: it was his practice to 
paint from memory one half-hour longer, immediately after his sitter 
had left him. Thus was his youth consumed in the business or trade 
of his profession, to the utter neglect of his laying in a store of princi- 
ples and ideas, upon which he might have established his fame in the 
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more sublime descriptions of works. Sir Joshua, who had been two 
years a student under the first painter of his age, and who had the ad- 
vantage of a three-years’ residence in Rome, Venice, Florence, and 
other cities in Italy, lamented to the day of his death his want of a re- 
gular academical education in art. The success of Lawrence may be 
appreciated by the fact of his never having received any instruction 
whatever, and of his never having visited the Continent until his style 
was formed and his excellence attained.” Pray what does Mr. Williams 
mean in saying, that “ Sir Joshua had been two years a student under 
the first painter of his age” ? Is he speaking seriously or ironically ? 
Does he mean to elevate that exquisite painter of buckram and lace to 
the rank of “ the first master of his age”? Sure we may be, Master Hud- 
son in his most imaginative moments never dreamt of such an honour- 
able distinction; and in fact his transmission to the notice of posterity 
is solely attributable to his connection with the life of Sir Joshua. Mr. 
Williams lays great stress upon the facts, that Lawrence never went 
abroad in his youth, nor received any instruction; and that “his youth 
was consumed in the business or trade of his profession, to the utter 
neglect of his laying in a store of principles and ideas” ;—and was not 
his whole life “‘ consumed” in it? Mr. Williams is quite unintelligible 
when he talks about “laying in a store of principles and ideas.” Does he 
fancy that “ principles and ideas” are stock in trade to be brought out 
only when required? If an artist did not put those “ principles and 
ideas” into every painting, of what value are they ? Those ideas, those 
principles, should grow out of every work he undertakes: a painter 
must think, and it is in his works that his thoughts should be seen ; he 
is not to wait for an opportunity for laying ina store ; every turn and 
point of his mind is dependent on circumstances. Lawrence had the 
best opportunities for “laying in a stock of ideas,” for he never lacked 
practice ; and out of that practice he should have built the foundation 
of his style and gained a true knowledge of nature :—practice is the 
life and soul of painting ; ideas may be grand, but they offend the eye 
and mind of taste if not portrayed with becoming felicity. Look to the 
instances of Barry, Fuseli, and Blake,—men redolent with the finest 
ideas and imagination ; but they wanted practice in the handicraft of 
their art, which the confined patronage they received debarred them 
from attaining. 

As to Lawrence “ never having visited the Continent until his style 
was formed and his excellence attained,” I really do not see that if he 
had, he would have been a better painter: it is true Reynolds went ;— 
but look to the state of society then to what it was when Lawrence ap- 
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peared. When Reynolds went abroad, there were few Collections 
in the country containing anything like the splendid array of works 
which afterwards flowed into England ;—works from Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, of every school, down to the Dutch masters. These Law- 
rence had opportunities of studying: and then again, those “ golden 
precepts and canons of universal taste” (to use Lawrence’s own lan- 
guage of Reynolds’s Discourses) had been given to the world to en- 
lighten the mind of the painter, if he possessed sense at all to under- 
stand them, If Lawrence was disadvantageously cut off from an early 
study in Italy, what shall we say to the genius of Gainsborough? But 
where is the man who regrets the deprivation to the latter? His simple 
poetry of nature is much more preferable than any mangled affectation 
of classic sublimity. When even latterly in life, Lawrence possessed 
the finest specimens of the old masters of every school, in original 
drawings, paintings, and sculpture, there is no appearance in his. works 
that the study of them had at all improved his style of painting : there 
is even evidence to the contrary; for his earlier productions contain 
more of the spirit, the poetry of the art, than his later ones.—I offer 
you these suggestions, not having seen them noticed in any review of 
Mr. Williams's work. Your obedient Servant, 


H. 


Character of the late G. Dawe, Esq., R.A. 


Sir,—I observed with great pleasure in your last number, Mr. 
Uwin’s Vindication of the English Students at Rome, from the charges 
made against them in Mr. Williams’s “ Life of Sir T. Lawrence.” 
Though I am not chivalrous enough, like him to give my name, I 
would beg to follow his example by troubling you with some remarks 
on an attack made upon the character of a late artist, Mr. G. Dawe, in 
a periodical called The Englishman, but which in the present instance 
is anything but English in fairness and manliness of conduct to one 
who was entitled to more respect, both on account of former obligations, 
and because he was no longer living to maintain his reputation in those 
little particulars. Mr. C. Lambe, I know, was often indebted to Dawe 
for a dinner ; and now that he is dead, I suppose he intends to get an- 
other or two out of him by libelling him in his grave. But such con- 
duct might be expected from one who avows the maxim that “a good 
joke is well worth the loss of a friend.” Unfortunately, however, the 
jokes I refer to, are not good ; they are only pitiful attempts to excite 
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a laugh against an artist whom it was much the fashion with certain 
persons, to cry down, though Mr. C. Lamb is the only one to follow 
this conduct after his death. 

In case you should wish to know the nature of the attacks, I acknow- 
ledge there is no charge of a serious character, but such as that he was 
remarkably dirty in his person, that he once invited two Academicians 
to dine with him, and presented them with a dishful of his own mar- 
keting from the dog’s-meat shop ; and that in his cringeing to obtain the 
rank of Academician, he had proceeded even to tears and supplications 
on his knees! With regard to these assertions,—I say, and appeal to 
hundreds who knew him as well as ever did Mr. C. Lamb, that Dawe 
was remarkably cleanly in his personal habits and appearance ; that he 
never marketed himself ; and, though I may appear a strange vindicator, 
must add a doubt whether he ever brought home two Academicians to 
dinner. If he owed his elevation to such unworthy means, what are 
we to think of the members who could be biassed by such conduct, 
and who elected him by a majority of 17? But in fact I should 
assert that the whole charge is ridiculous, and that the rank was due 
to his merits. Your memoir of him, I must take the liberty of saying, 
is in every respect a fair one,—perhaps somewhat too favourable in 
some points as an artist, but not where you have repeated a story of 
Mr. Constable’s having painted in the back-ground of one of the most 
admired of the pictures. If Mr, Constable really did do so, I can 
only say he painted better for Dawe than he ever did for himself, and 
that it would be much better for his reputation, to repeat such handi- 
work, than seek it at Dawe’s expense. 

The article concludes with a story of Dawe’s painting a transparency 
for a féte given to the Allied Sovereigns, when he was found painting a 
swan with a goose for his model, which he significantly observed could 
be roasted after having been made so useful. What is there in this 
story, but what the most liberal-minded man might have done? Not 
that 1 claim this character for Dawe: I only claim for him, that he 
never would have attempted to have raised a silly or ill-natured laugh 
at the expense of either a friend or of the dead. The old saying is in 
every one’s mouth, of certain persons’ geese being all swans; but I 
would hint to the conductors of The Englishman, as regards more even 
than their much puffed “ Peter,” that the world may pronounce their 
swans to be only geese.— VinDEXx. 
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Memoir of the late T. Foster. 


Sir,—Considering one of the most interesting features of your pub- 
lication to be the means it affords of preserving the memory of many 
able but comparatively unknown artists from utter oblivion, I send 
you a few particulars of the late T. Foster, who possessed considerable 
talents in portrait-painting and in subjects of history and fancy, which 
I hope will be worthy of your acceptance. 

Mr. Foster was an Irishman, and I believe came to this country at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen. He became a student at Somerset House 
in 1818.’ In the following year he resided at 53, Leicester Square, 
and painted for Mr, Croker the portraits of Miss and Master Croker, 
and a favourite dog, which were exhibited at Somerset House, with a 
Study. In 1820 he removed to No. 50, Greek-street, Soho; and 
painted Mrs. Croker, the Provost of Dublin College, and General Du- 
mourier in his 82nd year, all of which were exhibited. 

Foster was much in the habit of going to Mr. Nollekens’s studio, 
where he modelled from some favourite antique heads, as also did Gib- 
son (now the celebrated sculptor at Rome). Foster was on intimate 
terms with Sir Thomas Lawrence, and copied several of his portraits 
for his friend Mr. Croker. In 1821 he moved to 22, Charles Street, 
Middlesex Hospital. There he painted a very fine portrait of H. R. 
Bishop, which has since been engraved; and another of the veteran 
Colonel Phillips, who sailed with Captain Cook, and who shot the man 
that deprived that celebrated navigator of his life. These portraits 
exhibited Foster’s rapid advancement in the art: and in the following 
year he displayed considerable genius in a picture of Mazeppa, which 
astonished his friend Northcote. I saw the picture in all its stages, 
and witnessed with delight the energy and enthusiasm of the painter, 
who seemed determined to conquer every difficulty. In 1823 he 
painted “ Domestic. Quarrels ;” and a portraitof Miss Tree. In 1824 
also Captain Moring, Rev. E. Cannon, ‘T. W. Croker, Esq., and Miss 
Croker in a Chinese hat, all of which were exhibited. In 1825 he 
exhibited the subject of Paul and Virginia, represented a short time 
previous to their separation. 

I now looked upon Mr. Foster as one very shortly to become a 
painter of the first class. If there was anything against such a suppo- 
sition, it might be attributed to the little time he was able to be in his 
study, occasioned by his highly respectable connections, who were too 
often pressing his company in parties of pleasure, and to dinners. 
Mr. Croker had given him a commission to paint a scene which had 
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taken place at Carlton House of Louis the Eighteenth receiving the Order 
of the Garter, surrounded with the first characters of the nation; a bold 
effort for so young a man, who had done so little in comparison for 
such an undertaking. Having made a sketch, he requested I would 
assist him with the loan of some drawings of noblemen to be introduced 
in the original, which I agreed to do, and on taking them to him he 
seemed not satisfied with his design, and he submitted it to my remarks, 
and altered the grouping of the figures according to what I suggested. 
He now seemed in a considerable degree satistied, but in the next 
minute to lose his spirit in showing to me some sketches of chairs 
which he had painted from the realities at Carlton House, but which 
did not altogether please his patron, who wished things to appear more 
to his ideas than those of the painter. We parted, with the under- 
standing that I was again to be with him in forty-eight hours to render 
him all the help I could. I was to my time; but was told by his land- 
lord the melancholy fact that he had destroyed himself by a pistol at 
an hotel in the neighbourhood of Piccadilly. This was about March 
1826, when he was in the twenty-ninth year of his age. 

There are several portraits of Foster by himself, and he sat to Mr. 
Northcote for one of the murderers in his copy of the two princes being 
let down the stairs of the Tower. The following remark was made by 
Mr. Northcote on this unfortunate young man to the late W. Hazlitt. 

“ Boswell’s Redivivus, No.5. N mentioned the death of poor 
F » who had been with him a few days before, laughing and in 
great spirits; and the next thing he heard was that he had shot him- 
self. I asked if there was any particular reason? He said No: that 
he had left a note upen a table, saying that his friends had forsaken 
him, that he knew no cause, and that he was tired of life*. His patron, 
Croker of the Admiralty, had, it seems, set him to paint a picture of 
Louis the Eighteenth receiving the Order of the Garter. He had pro- 
bably been teased about that. These insipid court subjects were 
destined to be fatal to artists. Poor Bird had been employed to paint 
a picture of Louis the Eighteenth landing at Calais, and had died of 
chagrin and disappointment at his failure. Who could make anything 
of such a figure and such a subject? There was nothing to be done; 
and yet if the artist added anything of his own he was called to order 
by his would-be patrons, as falsifying what appeared to them an im- 
portant event in history. It was only a person like Rubens who could 


* There was another circumstance hinted at at the time, of a hopeless 
attachment for the lady whose portrait he had been employed to take. 
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succeed in such subjects, by taking what licenses he thought proper, 
and having authority enough to dictate to his advisers. A gentleman 
came in, who asked if F was likely to have succeeded in his art? 
N answered, There were several things against it. He was 
good-looking, good-natured, and a wit. He was accordingly asked out — 
to dine, and caressed by those who knew him; and a young man after 
receiving these flattering marks of attention, and enjoying the height 
of luxury and splendour, was not inclined to return to his painting- 
room, to brood over a design that would cost him infinite trouble, and 
the success of which was at least doubtful. Few young men of agree- 
able persons or conversation turned out great artists. It was easier to 
look in the glass than to make a dull canvass shine like a lucid mirror ; 
and as to talking, Sir Joshua used to say a painter should sew up his 
mouth. It was only the love of distinction that produced eminence ; 
and if a man was admired for one thing, that was enough. We only 
work out our way to excellence by being imprisoned in defects. It 
requires a long apprenticeship, great pains, and prodigious self-denial 
which no man will submit to, except from necessity, or as the only 
chance he has of escaping from obscurity.” 


Sir Nathaniel Dance. 


Sr1r,—In answer to your correspondent J. D. E.*, should you not be 
able to provide him with fuller information respecting the late Sir N. 
Dance, perhaps the following may not be unacceptable. 

He practised as a painter of historical pieces, but principally as a 
painter of portraits, with considerable reputation; and obtained the 
honours of the Royal Academy, being elected R.A. 

In the plenitude of his fame, and the exercise of his profession, he 
met with a widow lady of considerable fortune ; and being a personable 
man and of good address, she bestowed on him her hand, and they 
retired to a handsome seat in the neighbourhood of the New Forest, 
Hampshire, from one of the windows of which he painted a view look- 
ing towards the Isle of Wight. The picture was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy ; it was an enchanting landscape, and an honour to the 
British school. This was the last picture by his hand that was pub- 
licly exhibited, and it was reported and believed that this distinguished 
painter, conceiving the practice of his art derogatory to the sphere in 
which he now moved, collected such of his former works as could be 


* See Library of the Fine Arts, vol. ii. p. 76. 
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procured, and consigned them to obscurity. Some maintained that 
they were destroyed. We may charitably doubt the possibility of so 
weak an act, emanating from a man of his talent; and the more so, 
from the general high reputation of the Dance family, who have distin- 
"guished themselves for talent in their respective professions. 

One of the brothers was celebrated throughout Europe for his taste 
and knowledge as an architect. Newgate, always referred to as one of 
the most perfectly characteristic structures for a prison, and the Hos- 
pital of St. Luke as no less applicable to all the purposes for such a 
public institution, were both erected from his designs. The church at 
London Wall, the interior of which is much admired, was also built 
from the design of Mr. Dance, and the beautiful altar-piece therein, 
was painted by his brother. 

If the reputation of the architect was spread to every part of Europe, 
that of the brother, Sir — Dance, was no less extended ; whilst a cap- 
tain in the East India service, being appointed commodore of a fleet of 
Indiamen, he gallantly fought a powerful French fleet, commanded by 
Admiral Linois, and made the enemy retreat,—an exploit which Nelson 
applauded and admired. 

What may reasonably be supposed to have inclined the public more 
readily to believe that Sir Nathaniel had perpetrated the sin against 
good taste above referred to, was the circumstance of his having relin- 
quished his seat in the Royal Academy. He had then been knighted, 
and had assumed the name of Holland. 

Your obedient Servant. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Treatise on Perspective Drawing and Painting. By C. Hayter. 8vo. 
A New Treatise on Colour. By C. Hayter. 8vo. 


Mr. Hayrter’s work has been so long before the public, and so uni- 
versally approved, that our commendations of it are almost superfluous: 
but we are doing a service to all young students who have not seen the 
work, in recommending them to study it. His “ Introduction to Per- 
spective” is a familiar and practical elucidation of what appears to the 
learner a most complex and difficult science; and the difficulties are 
surmounted by means of the smooth and gradual approach by which 
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the pupil is conducted over them; thus making their conquest both 
easy and delightful. The explicitness of his style, no less than the 
force and simplicity of his illustrations, place the subject in a clear light 
before the understanding of the student, and fix it upon his memory. 
His “ Letters on Drawing and Painting” also partake of the author’s 
characteristic perspicuity, and are both comprehensive in scope and 
lucid in detail. They apply to the elementary study of drawing, of 
landscape, architecture, and the figure. The general principles incul- 
cated are sound and judicious; a point of the highest importance in 
early instruction, and upon which, as upon the parental precepts, much 
of the future excellence of the pupil depends. The chapter on Colours 
introduces to us the author’s new scheme of colour, which is the same 
as that of the ancients, but modified and improved in its arrangement 
and extension. His “ Diagrams” are mathematically clear and con- 
vineing, and, like the chromatic scale in music, exhibit an orderly 
arrangement of all the materials from which are made the creations of 
genius and skill in painting. Mr. Hayter resolves all colours into the 
three primitives, yellow, red, and blue, according to the order of nature 
and the proposition of Leonardo da Vinci: his improvement consists 
in the practical demonstration of which his diagram is susceptiple by 
the hand of the student. His ‘‘ Ultimate Diagram” “ exhibits the re- 
lative origin and natural dependence of every secondary or compound 
colour on its two primary predecessors; producing them by unavoid- 
able necessity, graduating regularly into colourless deep shade:” and 
his “ Painter’s Compass,” “explains the order of their expansion to- 
wards light, showing the gradual ascent of each colour, and its inter- 
mediate compound into light.” His new edition of the “ Treatise on 
Colours” is reduced in price, by the plates being left uncoloured, the 
several interstices of the diagrams having the name of the colour or 
colours printed in them as a guide to the student in colouring them; a 
lesson itself of great practical utility, and demonstrative of the correct- 
ness of the system. We hope that the call for a new edition of Mr. 
Hayter's work on Perspective Drawing, will afford him an opportunity of 
rendering his instructions in drawing more systematically progressive ; 
and that he will make the latter as complete as his “ Perspective.” In- 
deed we would have this part of the book divided into three separate 
portions, viz. “ Drawing,” “ Light and Shade,” and “ Colour ;” subdi- 
viding these leading divisions into the respective details, and carrying 
the student through the several stages of each art, whether crayon or 
pencil-drawing, painting in water-colours, in oil, &c., and comprising 
as complete a course of rudimental instruction as mere precepts and 
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directions can afford. Mr. Hayter will think this is asking him to 
make his wotk an “ Encyclopedia” of art; but we will only say that 
the difficulty and the quantity of matter to be added is so trifling in 
comparison with the value of the instructions he has already given, 
that it is alniost due to himself to undertake the task ; and we are sure 
that it would render his book a complete manual of the elements of the 
arts of drawing and painting. 


National Portrait Gallery. No. 29. Fisher and Co. 


Tus is one of the most interesting and valuable publications of the 
day, whether it be viewed with regard to its graphic or its literary me- 
rits. In every Number are given three portraits of individuals rendered 
celebrated from their rank or talent, engraved in the first style of art 
after paintings by the best masters. In the present Number are to be 
found Lord Bexley, Sir R. Abercrombie, and Mr. Gifford ; and we 
cannot but admire the tact of the Editor, who, being confined to one 
subject by the nature of his work, gives it all the variety possible, by 
selecting characters not only of great but also of such varied interest. 
The statesman, the soldier, and the critic, whose influence over the 
literature of his day was so great, and exercised with such ability, are 
thus brought before us; and their memoirs, especially those of the 
latter, are detailed so as to call forth our unqualified admiration. Of 
the style of the engravings, we are happily enabled to give a specimen, 
—the extra plate which we this month give (that of Sir T. Lawrence) 
having been taken from a former Number. We prefer the likeness to 
any other we have seen, and the engraving of the head, but more espe- 
cially of the hand, is very successful. 

Of the litetary portion it scarcely comes within our province to make 
any remark, nor even to make any extract where there is no reference to 
art. We often think that the fashion of modern critics, to give extracts 
by way, as they allege, of enabling the reader to judge of a work, is 
much like the conduct of the wise-acre of old, who brought a brick as 
a sample of the building. Such at least would be the case were we to 
muke an extract here. The work must be taken as a whole, and will 
be found amply deserving of the utmost attention. There is no idle 
display of fine writing, no strained conceits, and no paradoxical opi- 
nions ; but it is written in exactly that natural yet polished style which 
we should wish to have inculcated upon young persons for their adop- 
tion. For young persons accordingly do we more especially recom- 
mend it. 





Critical Notices. 


Monastic Annals of Teviotdale. Lizars: Edinburgh. 

Tus is a very beautiful and praiseworthy undertaking,—to illustrate 
the history and beauties of some of the most celebrated of our ancient 
architectural remains. Three engravings accompany the work, two of 
Jedburgh Abbey, and a ground plan, to the history of which this 

is appropriated. There is this merit attending the work, therefore, 
which we must net pass over,—that though a part of a larger work, it 
is perfect in itself; so that a purchaser who wishes to possess it merely 
for itself, may not be compelled to have an unfinished work on his 
table, if he does not think proper to continue it beyond that part which 
alone possesses interest for him. We are quite sure, however, that no 
purchaser who is alive to the beauties of our ancient ecclesiastical 
architecture would be satisfied with this specimen only. 


Gems of Modern Sculpture. L. Relfe. 


A rew months since we were regretting the little assistance which 
‘sculpture had received from the engraver, when immediately after we 
found this very beautiful little work on our table. On further consi- 
deration we remember the complaint was, that specimens of our own 
native art, the works of Flaxman, and Chantrey, and others, who do so 
much honour to the English school, were not so given to the world; 
and this hint we should accordingly give to the conductors of this pub- 
lication. ‘The first part, now before us, contains four engravings beau- 
tifully executed in the line manner, of some of the most celebrated of 
Canova’s works. These, however, were sufficiently well known; they 
have been already engraved several times: and those after the draw- 
ings ‘by ‘Tognoli (who copied the statue of Piranesi in our Seventh 
Number) are marked with a certain degree of good taste which has nat 
been copied in the present work. The “Gems” are made still more 
attractive by the addition of descriptive verses from the pen of an old 
favourite with the public, Mr. T. K. Hervey, who we are sorry to ob- 
serve has not in these latter years put forward those additional claims 
_ to public favour, of which he gave some years since such abundant 


promise. 


Picturesque Companion to Margate. Kidd, Regent Street. 


Now that Margate is become, by the aid of steam, almost like one of 
the suburbs of the metropolis, we feel that no more acceptable work 
U2 
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can be given to the health- and pleasure-hunting world than the pre- 
sent. The scenery of the Thames, and the most remarkable features 
of this favourite resort of our citizens, are described in upwards of one 
hundred spirited engravings, and the local “ historiettes” are given in a 
very pleasing and appropriate manner. Mr. Kidd has also published a 
number of other works, characterized in the same manner for pleasing 
embellishments, though of a more humorous character than the present. 
They, however, have been longer before the world, and do not now re- 
quire our commendation. 





MISCELLANEA. 
——. 


British Institution.—The Exhibition of the Old Masters at this Insti- 
tution closed on the 24th instant. The receipts, we understand, were 
considerably affected by that depression which has had so disastrous an 
effect over every other pursuit,—in former seasons more having been 
paid for admissions in one day than in the present during a week. We 
trust that this state of affairs in the political world will soon cease its 
depressing influence on the arts. 


Two volumes have appeared of a German translation of Lanzi’s Hi- 
story of Painting, by Quandt. The translator, who is well-known 
among his countrymen by various critical works on the Fine Arts, has 
enriched the work with various annotations of his own, and has thereby 
furnished his readers with some important additions to, and valuable 
commentaries on, the original text. The following remarks on Paolo 
Veronese’s colouring, will, we think, be found to justify our commen- 
dation. “ Veronese painted with astonishing lightness and certainty of 
hand ; and his colouring was always clear and powerful, because he 
hit off the tints at once, without stopping to perplex himself. Neither 
did he employ glazing so much as was the custom of the rest of the 
Venetian school ; on which account his pictures are not so liable to re- 
ceive injury in the cleaning. Like Titian at his best period, Paolo 
preferred a full display of light, and avoided deep shadow ; notwith- 
standing which, owing to his careful observation of the effect of colour 
and light upon the eye, his figures possess a striking degree of relief. 
All the parts of a healthy human body, upon which sunshine falls 
directly, have a reddish-yellowish hue, which is precisely that which, 
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while it-excites the eye, produces the most grateful impression upon 
that-organ. Hence, whatever parts are so illuminated and coloured 
-acquire relief, and seem to project; while others which do not receive 
the rays of light directly, but are situated obliquely to, or turned from 
them, are lighted either by reflection from the surfaces of other objects, 
or by the light received from the atmosphere, and these reflexes tinge 
the parts on which they fall, with the hues of the surfaces they rebound 
from. As such lights are of a blueish cast when they are derived from 
the atmosphere, all objects that are but partially lighted, or surfaces 
not immediately exposed to the sun, partake of this tint ; and this when 
mixed with the carnation of the flesh produces a light grayish green. 
But as this latter is of a weaker tone than the other, and therefore 
makes less impression on the eye, such parts seem to retire, and appear 
to be demi-shadows, even when really of no darker hue than the parts 
lighted by the sun. It is this opposition of colour in the retiring and 
projecting surfaces that gives relief to objects ; and as both Titian and 
Veronese carefully attended to this effect, they were enabled to make 
their figures appear round and tangible, without having recourse either 
to strong shadows or violent contrasts of light and shade. Frequently 
do their figures seem quite surrounded with luminous brilliancy, and yet 
they are detached from the canvas. Those painters were also particularly 
attentive to bring together such colours as mutually assist each other 
—such .as yellow, blue, red, and green,—whenever a vivid effect was 
required ; and avoided such combinations in subjects that demanded 
softness and delicacy. Even light objects appear in some degree 
shaded when seen against a brilliant ground. Of other principles of 
colouring totally opposed to those of Veronese, we shall speak when 
we come to notice the Bolognese school.” — 


Foreign Architectural Publications.—Several new architectural pub- 
lications have lately appeared in Germany: among others, the com- 
mencement of a series of Klenze’s Designs. The first Number consists 
entirely of a plan, elevation, sections, and plates of detail of the Glyp- 
totheca at Munich, of which structure we ourselves gave some account 
in our preceding volume. We hope that we shall ere long be able to 
notice this interesting work more fully ; and we shall probably take an 
opportunity of mentioning some of the principal statues and other works 
of art contained in that splendid museum. The admirers of Gothic 
architecture will also find several illustrations of various monuments 
constructed in that style in Germany: for instance, a Monograph on 
the Cathedral of Magdeburg, which is now undergoing extensive repairs, 





begun in 1826, byorder of the Prussian Government ;— Denkmale Deut- 
scher Baukunst des Mittelalter, im Oberrhein ;—Monuments of German 
Architectare of the Middle Ages in the Upper Rhine, by a Society of 
Amateurs ;—the Antiquities of Gelnhausen, by Ruhl, the author of a 
remarkably interesting series of outline views of buildings in Italy. 
This work consists of 24 plates, besides vignettes, and exhibits some 
very curious specimens, including the remains of the palace of the Em- 
peror Frederic Barbarossa.—Boisserée’s Architectural Antiquities of 
the Lower Rhine, from the seventh to the thirteenth century, to be 
completed in twelve numbers, two of which have appeared.—To the 
preceding may be added Nos. 20. and 21. of Moller’s Ancient German 
Architecture, consisting of various views, plans, sections, and parts of 
the Minster at Freyburg. 


Schinkel?s Designs.—The 17th and 18th parts of this publica- 
tion have just appeared. The 17th contains further illustrations of the 
Berlin Museum, viz. A perspective View from the top of the principal 

’ Staircase, looking obliquely through the double colonnade in front, 
(see page 309 of our first volume); a View of the Interior of the 
Rotunda; and several plates of various details both external and in- 
ternal. Although the perspective views have the very great disad- 
vantage of being merely in outline, owing to which the imagination 
must supply all the magic effect of light and shade, they convey in 
other respects an adequate idea of the, perhaps, unparalleled beauties 
of these two fascinating scenes, the grandeur of whose architecture is 
eveh surpassed by its grace. Among the details, the capitals of the 
colunms and ante in the sculpture galleries stand pre-eminent both for 
their exquisite taste and their originality. Were we wont to indulge in 
poetical hyperbole, we should say they might “ create a soul within the 
ribs of death.” They are the offspring of the most playful fancy and 
the ‘most delicate imagination—amalgamations of the original Doric 
type with more than Corinthian luxuriance—hybrids, nondescripts !|— 
‘even so, ‘nondescripts, because language cannot reveal their enchanting 
loveliness. But, ‘it will be said, they are illegitimate, and bastard. 

; “+ « Why bastard—wherefore ' base— 
When their ‘dimensions.are as well compact, 
Their form.as perfect, and their shape as true” 
as all the regular ‘specimens that have been handed down :from one 
drowsy generation ‘to another ? 


-Milan—The -Academy of the Fine Arts has proposed the following 
prize ‘subjects ‘for the year 1882,—In Painting, ‘St. Peter reproving 
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Ananias in the presence of the -Apostles’'—for a Gold Medal of the 
value of 120 sequins. The size of the picture, which must be upon 
canvas, to be 5 feet high and 7 feet broad, Parisian measure.—In 
Sculpture, ‘Sappho singing before Eutyches and his Guests’, from 
Verri’s Avventure di Saffo ; a bas-relief, either in terra-cotta or plaster 
of Paris, 2 feet high by 4 long—for a Gold Medal of 40 sequins.—In 
Architecture, ‘ Designs for an Hospital capable of containing fifteen 
hundred patients of both sexes’—premium, a Gold Medal of 60 sequins. 
The competition will be open to foreigners, and there will be a public 
exhibition of all the works sent in, both before and after the prizes are 
awarded. 


Napoleon's Statue.-—The committee appointed to select the best 
model for the proposed statue of Napoleon, to be erected on the 
column of the Place Vendome, have decided in favour of M. Seurre’s. 
The model which has obtained the preference is for a portrait statue, 
in the well-known little cocked hat, uniform, and cloak. The figure 
has one hand in the bosom of the waistcoat, and in the other is a roll of 
papers. What merits it may possess beyond mere similarity we cannot 
say; but if we may form an opinion from the tone in which it has been 
spoken of, we should think no extraordinary ones, for it is but very 
cold praise of a work of art merely to allow it, as has been the case 
with this,—‘ to be not bad.’ 


Drury Lane Theatre.—The long talked-of Ionic colonnade has at 
length been erected along the north side of this building, in Brydges- 
street ; and it is to be hoped it will be found a very great accommoda- 
tion, since it has nothing else to recommend it. This is the second 
time the exterior of Drury Lane has been doctored, and in both in- 
stances with equally mal-a-propos taste. First of all, the front of the 
building, which if not particularly beautiful, was at least marked by a 
pleasing breadth and simplicity of character, was disfigured by the 
erection of a most bald and clumsy excrescence, altogether inconsistent 
with the original design ; and now, by way we suppose of reeonciling 
our eyes to that lump of deformity, a series of fluted Ionic (iron) pillars 
have been stuck up before a naked brick wall, with a row of windows 
in it, and looking as much like a range of stables as anything else. 
While such is the Ionic taste of the architect, that he has made two of the 
imtercolumns very nearly square, or as wide as the columns themselves 
are high! That there was some difficulty in applying columns where 
they were never intended to be introduced, we admit ; and we sincerely 
wish, like the unmusical auditor to some difficult music, that it had not 
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only been difficult but impossible. This horrible defect, however, if it 
matters at ull where the whole thing is altogether bad, might have been 
avoided, either by introducing arches in those places, as in the colon- 
nade of the Italian Opera House, or by coupling the columns so as to 
reduce the width of the intercolumn. As to the detail, it is not worth 
while to criticize it, else we should be able to point out strange ano- 
malies of taste there. But, independently of its contributing positively 
nothing to the beauty of the building, this erection tends to make an 
inconveniently narrow street appear much narrower than before ; and 
as the said street is generally in a most filthy condition, there is little 
doubt that the columns will be continually bespattered with mud from 
carriage wheels, since two vehicles can hardly pass each other without 
one of them coming in contact with the iron Ionic, but not Ionian co- 
lonnade! aia ol 

Societies of Fine Arts.—A Society has been formed at Prague, under 
the auspices of the Emperor of Austria. Its object is “ to purchase the 
most successful productions of living native artists, and by this means 
to incite those artists to activity; and to promote a more extended 
taste for the fine arts among the public at large.” The mode proposed 
for effecting this excellent purpose is simple enough. The Society con- 
sists of an unlimited number of members, whose only qualification is 
the contribution of a yearly subscription of eight shillings. With the 
fund thus raised, the committee, appointed by the members, is to pur- 
chase, as far as their resources permit, a selection of the works exhi- 
bited annually by the Royal Academy ; preference being given to the 
efforts of indigent and unpatronised merit. It will also be at the dis- 
cretion of the committee to direct works so purchased to be engraved 
or lithographed. A member may pay two or more yearly subscriptions 
of eight shillings, and for each of them he is entitled to two or more 
tickets, in the distribution, by lottery, which the committee directs to 
be made at convenient periods.— We have been informed, that institu- 
tions of a corresponding character exist in other continental ‘cities, and 
that they have proved not only a source of high gratification to the 
associates, but inestimably useful in bringing forward artists of talent, 
who, in all human probability, would not otherwise have been included 
among the chosen few through whose penury the genial ray of public 
patronage would have penetrated. We see no reason why such an in- 
stitution should not equally prosper under our own sky. It would do 
honour to the generous feelings and expanding taste of our fellow- 
countrymen.—Literary Gazette. 
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